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year’s copies and have them bound. Your binder is then‘ the binder. Meanwhile the contents are protected from han- 
dling, tearing and from being mislaid or carried away. The 
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A History of the 

Ancient Southwest 

By Harold Sterling Gladwin. Freeport, 

1957. The Bond Wheelwright 
383 pages. Illustrated. $8.50 

Thanks to the areas preserved in 


Main 


( om pan y 


archacological parks and monuments 
under the National Park Service, an 
army of visitors has been introduced 
to the present evidences of the early 
history of the Southwest. The story 
of the peopl who built their com 
inhabited this region 


munitics and 


is a fascinating one, as is the mannet 
in which the archacologist has recon 
structed the book 


the author presents this history in a 


past. In this fine 


way that 1s not only. valuable to 


the close student of the past but 


equally interesting to the layman 
Mr. Gladwin goes back to the 


est settlements and recreates the his 


earli 


tory to its highest point, which was 
luring the ninth century. Then fol 
lowed a period of flight and disint 
gration Thus this volume covers 
the period from 400 to 1400 A.D 
Its publication is a notable contribu 
tion to a phase of the earliest history 
of this country 
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Pork, Molasses and Timber 


By Louts W. Eaton. New Y 
Exposition Press "5 pages 
trated. $2.5 
This is the story of the author's 
own experiences and recollections of 
the days of yesteryear in the logging 
Maine It is a 


of interesting indi 


camps of record of 


courageous men 


viduals, and of the outdoors of 


northern New England. A visit after 


years to the scenes of his 


brought the 


thirty 


younger days author 
such a feeling of nostalgia that it set 
him on the course of recording thos« 
lavs. It is a fortunate circumstan 

that he was so moved 
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Announcing a New Addition 
to the Widely Acclaimed 
Bird Guide Series Sponsored 
by the National Audubon 


AUDUBON 
WESTERN 
BIRD GUIDE 


Land, Water and 
Western North 
ing Alaska from 
ing Strait and 


Game Birds in 
America includ 
Mexico to Ber 
the Aretic Ocean 


by RICHARD H. POUGH 


40 { or figure yO Eckelbe 


i and white awings by Terry M rtt and De 
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pocket bird 
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How to Survive on 
Land and Sea 


Written and Revised by the V-Fiw 
rank ( 
Craighead 
1957. U.S. Naval Insti 
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This book ts of special interest to 
travelers, explorers, Campers, airmen, 
seamen and outdoors people general 
ly. It provides vital information on 
individual survival for anyone whos¢ 
activities involve dependence on nat 
ural phenomena, whether in tropical 
temperate or polar surroundings. A 
chapter has been added on survival 
in atomic, biological and chemical 
Wartar¢ Originally the material in 


this volume one of a series of 


pared 


was 
physical training manuals pr 
by and for naval aviation personnel 
The revision by the Craighead broth 
biologists, 1s don 
common. background 


Naval Reserve 


ers, both wildlife 


against thei 


as officers in the 


Quest for a Continent 

By Walter Sullivan. New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Illustrated. $95.5 


This is a 


195 


) pas 
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story of Antarctica and 


of the men who hav sought to con 
The 


litions to 


quer this land of author 


rook 


part in three exp 
da fourth 


takes the 


last con 


Antarctica and a ompant 


on its return there H« 


reader with him to this 


tinent of adve as he describe 


it Espe 


moment of the 
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tally appropriate to this 
International Geo 
book should 


appreciatly 


physical Year, this fine 
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By John H 
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Exploring Agriculture 

By Everett F. Evans and Roy L. Dona 
hu New York. 1957. Prentice-Ha 
In 306 pa Illustrated. SS.48S 


Our agriculture has not stood sell 


but, instead, ts rapidly changing in 


many ways. QOne of these ways, ot 


course, 1s in the direction of con 
In this book the 
ther che 


servation authors 
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Dring tog larcest information 


on agricultural changes, treat with 
the s ff farming and the p 


field 
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lems that exist in this 
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3y HOWARD ZAHNISER 


Edna Millay, 
Nature Poet 
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What 
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m with emo 
that are human 


\ | ) rut 


bird our northern jay’ ‘To a 
Snake and ‘‘Look how the bitter 
weet with lazy muscle moves aside 
(sreat stones 
In many instances the living thing 
theme for human poetry, as th 
poem Mariposa sings Death 
omes in a day or two,” and the ex 
juisite poem The Buck in th 
Snow,” too beautiful almost to men- 
tion without quoting, sings not so 
much the slain deer or the widowed 
loc but rather the human reflection 
How strange a thing 1s death 
Many of poems, as lyric verses 


hould, sing the feeling or the aspect 
f life shared. Bobolink in the rain 


ickling and singing is linked 
flance of sadness Ah, sweet 

1 / Beloved, bedraggled, bird 
t hearing the skylark 1s poignant 
tasy derived from 

elley and his “‘Blith 
as from A dark 
articulate atom in the mute enormous 
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Nature—-with the with 
dawn, mist in a valley, with other 


train 


scasons, 


observations made as from a 
window (‘Precious in the light of 
the early sun’’), with the reflections 
that reveal both the cost and the for 
tune of it all O Life, my little 


day, at what a cost / Have you been 
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purchased! What a bargain’s here 


It is not surprising, of course, to 


Nature 


or American 


for an English 
Such 
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has seemed reward 
thought 
again and again, How much are we 
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That 
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we forget, she warns In 
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Enjoy Nature at its best 
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APRIL'S AUTHORS 


Robert McConnell Hatch 


amateur naturalist and ardent conservationist, 


is an active 
as well as accomplished writer, and his title 
is Right Reverend, for he is Suffragan Bishop 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Connecticut 

As her article indicates, Ida Smith is actively 
interested in Nature and conservation and 
therefore the natural proprietor of the bird 
her 


writing is done in spare moments 


orphanage. A housewife, free-lance 

Hope 
Satterthwaite Jex and her husband acquired 
Berkshire Hills 
in order to get away from the city and close 

Dr. Wilfred T 
Ross Allen in the 


the 


an old farm in Massachusetts 


to the realities of Nature 
Neill is associated with E 
scientific work carried on at latter's 
Reptile Institute at Silver Springs, Florida 

Robert McCoy is an editor with the Hay- 
wood Publications in Chicago, an ardent 
national park and wilderness enthusiast, a 
collector and worker with minerals, a breeder 
of parakeets, and a bachelor. . .Myron Sutton 
is a naturalist on the staff of the National 
Park Service, and his wife, Ann, collaborates 
with him in Nature writing and photograph 
ing 
of Research of the Pennsylvania Game Com 
and is currently his 
Doctorate Ella E. Clark is on the staff of 


the State College of Washington, Pullman, 


Roger Latham is Chief of the Division 


mission working for 


Washington, and a wild flower enthusiast 
Moulton Smith is the husband of Ida Smith 
Charles Norman is on the information 
staff of the American Cancer Society, and is 
also a poet and writer Simone Daro Goss 
of the staff of the US 


Naval Observatory in Washington 


ner is a member 
Julian 
D. Corrington is head of the Department of 
Biology at the University of Miami, Miami, 
Florida, and Editor 
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noted BY THEEDITOR 


BILLBOARD REGULATION IS AN ISSUE on severa 


legislative fronts as the great Federal highway program 


gets under way Legislation has been filed in both th 
House and Senate to control billboards by amending th 
Federal Highway Act along the lines urged in our edt 


determined drive is undet 
Ad 1d 


torial in the February issuc 
way in Maryland, with Governor McKeldin sincerely 
king laws that will protect the new super-highways 
in that State from parasitism by outdoor advertising. In 
California a strong bill would prohibit billboards within 
00 feet of any freeway, or of any highway that county 
authority would designate as ‘‘scent Oregon ts con 
idering similar legislation, and, as national attention 1 
focused on this important issuc, other States are expected 
strengthen existing laws or to enact effective on 
OF Course mcans that the out loot advert 
winging into action The industry cat 
to come around to collect from any legislator 
who hav ( ebt by donation of ft 
board space, or from any political or other groups simi 


larly indebted This 1s a common tactic But publi 


opinion opposed to spending billions on highways only 


to have them marred by billboards in their near environ 


{ 


never was more mobilized nor so sensitive to the threat 


We may hope for the best, but we should not fail to let 


our legislators know how we feel. 


STANDARDS FOR THE NATIONAL PARKS © we: 
lrawn up many years ago during the early days of th 
National Park Service They were endorsed by mor 
than one hundred organizations and have served through 
the years as a basic guide to policies affecting th 
areas The units in the National Park System are in a 
special category so far as administration and use are 

rned. They are, however, subject to various pressur 
from interests that would exploit them or otherwi 
ompromise the high purpose for which the areas wer 


National Parks Association 


private organization of friends and defenders of th 


t aside Recently th 


Parks, revised the statement of standards, publishing 


this in the January-March, 1957, 1ssue of National Park 
VUagazin It seems to us that thoughtful consideration 


| 


of these stand | 


ards is currently most important at a um 
Mission 66 
} 


by the opportunities inherent in thi 


when enthusiasm for might allow som 
arried away 


h-needed program 


SIXTY-THREE MEMBERS OF THE SENATE hay 


joined with Senator Murray of Montana in introducing 
S. J. Resolution 35 “to provide for the observance and 
commemoration of the fittiech anniversary of the first 
conference of State governors for the protection, in the 
public interest, of the natural resources of the United 
States \ companion m olucton 173 
Lin the 1S( essman Frank 
Thompson, Jt { New sid codore 
Roosevelt called th onterenc | | sed Its Open 
ing session on May 13, 1908, calling rat erted pro 


has been introdu 


gram looking to al sc use of our 
resources The ye . | ( nh anni 
versary of that milestone in con ( rog Lh 
resolutions filed are the same a sed | Senate 
of the 84th Congre but which bogged down tn the 
House during the closing days of th 1. [tis hop | 


that carly action will be taker ongt 


oO that plans for the Coming yeat 


IMPORTANT CONSERVATION LEGISLATION wa 


early introd th Congr Repr Nncacive 
Dante Fa ll of Florida filed 
iCquisition of not more than 
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neaciy John P 
HR 35, whi 
Monument in ¢ 
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ral Waldlif 
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and in th Scnal ! 
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ration Of a 


‘THE AGONIZED MEWLING OF AN INJURED 
RABBIT” ; ( given by one writer to th 


sound emitt 


KCI é 1 

man arin itn 
| pot and 
om iimial 


hoots th 





Mount Madison and Mount of New Hampshire's Presidential Range as seen in autumn from the vantage point 
of Ran dolph New t dampshire 


It takes a lifetime to know the 


Wildlife at a Mountain Camp 


| inlit hollow has | me part of your life do 


M rwo young daughters and ad almost F bu an { ‘ ; 
the clearing when w aw the pileat | beg to reveal its secrets and confront you 


peckes The white patches on its dark wing { again with what you least K pect 


background of enormous maple tr ad ought the camp for a song. It 1s a one-room shack 
tanding when the mountain was logged Wi ft behind by a crew of lumberjacks when 


hetor It lit on th ink | nished with this mountain, and moved to som 


in the northern tip of New Hampshir 


one of the map 
trail climl he s of the mountain and 


i 
POCS 


marking if {1 
| 


Por an instant it appraised irned ; OSIN§ self in a tangle of old slash 


hrou al f | : south towar 


hap 
{ | Presi 


with cry of alarm, shot t 
Thi : first pileat lay in winter you can look 


ummits of Mount Adam 


here for yeat aming against th 


Ihat Cc WO at Oo } np | ‘ caled to me because tt 


no one until now is why 
{lit Only wh 


Criguiny They are forever turning u 


them fi | vears betor ount ing thet being there at all 


roamed 


my ending many h 


ina bu ot  V; from you begin to know 
along time to know a country | had not owned 


ning and watting Not until thers who wanted to 





By ROBERT McCONNELL HATCH 


Photographs, unless otherwise credtted, by Winston Porte 


A woods road through the birches is one of 
New Hampshire's beautiful assets. 


lhe spring after | bought this woodland spot I climbed 
the mountain with enough provisions for a night in the 
woods. I had not been there since autumn, but often 
during the winter | had pictured the neat interior, bed 
and chairs, table and utensils all in their proper plac 
Anticipating a night of comfort, I reached the top of the 
ridge, entered the clearing and caught my first glimpsé 
of the camp. Something had happened. The tar paper 
on all four walls had been ripped away. Large holes 
gaped in the bare boards. Tunnels were dug under the 
floor from various angles. I ran to the door and opened 
it. The canvas was eaten from the cot, the chairs were 
in pieces, the entire handle of the broom was gonc, and 
all that remained of a pair of shoes were the metal tines 
and eyelets. Some antlers I had nailed to the wall had 
disappeared completely. 

I spent the night on the floor No sooner had | drop 
ped off than I was stabbed awake by a chorus of whines 
squeals, plaintive cries, grunts and the blood-curdling 
rattle of teeth. Then the invasion began. Up through a 
Another 
A third waddled 


A fourth began to 


hole in the floor came an immense porcupine 
advanced through a hole in the wall 
back and forth outside the door 
gnaw vigorously at the wall. All night they came and 
went, paying only the most offhand attention to m« 
Their grunts and cries did not stop until long after day 
break 

An extensive engineering job confronted my daughters 
and me that summer. We collected rocks from a nearby 
stream and piled them all around the camp. Then | 
carried several large metal sheets up the mountain on 
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my back and nailed them to the walls. Never again did 
porcupines enter the camp, but they continued to stay 
with us and often they entertained us greatly on summer 
nights. They became our friend iting from our hand 
and parading past us as we sat in fr of the cam 
We found them harm affectionate and interesting 
and we were proud that we had noc killed a single on 
but, instead, had kept them from the camp by the mor 
effective method of outwitting them 

As the years passed and we came to know the ways 
| 


and habits of th animals we found more and more 


incomprehensible man's wholesale persecution of them 


his bounties, his slaughter of them regardless of whether 


or not they are damaging his 


property We came to 
realize that they have a right to life, like all the other 
creatures of the wild, and that in a natural habitat, ¢ 

moved from human dwellings, they are fun to have 


aroun | 


The porcupin were not the only ones who had an 
eye on our camp. One spring day, as | was opening uy 
for summer, I glanced at the iling and saw a wasp 
nest teeming with its busy inhabitants. This had to be 


removed with broom and bug-bomb. Other creature 


however, are welcome to th camy Garter snakes often 
come inside, weaving their way through a crack in th 
floor boards and sometimes leaving their shed skins 
len watching us 


low 


White-footed mice are always in resi 
with big, suspicious cyes from under the cay Mea 
mice live in the grassy clearing and fin _ under 
the camy floor 


Red squirrels are year-round occt 





The mountain camp in summer in a setting rich in Winter takes over the camp but tracks in the snow 
the lure of Nature tell Nature stories 


{ | 


the spring and astounds you It was on a 


that ame upon a mass of porcupine 


while we are cating lun WW { W hei | red OV the forest floor A thread of quills 
games and explorations in woods showed that the attacker 


id a wildcat. The trail passed unde 


on houl x px 


omradeshiy where a bear or wildcat would 


tral 


rything pointed to a fisher, but this animal 
England that I could hardly belt ve it 
vas in doubt. I found no tracks, saw 


ipine quill Then one July morning th 


timc \ am WwW ) } ire) nhabitant myster nd | only a few yards from where the 


amy Phis was not truce ; \ 1] ) ipine had n killed tillness of the sum 


tri of tin overt a hermit thrush and stopping mad 


ys into tiny ounds to attract tt The bird flucctered 


} | 


that we wa ling across the forest floor, 


nly oun 


hare th amy with u { am ) ) of my two-yecat arch He was long 


thing of th utdoor and ( } ark and c He had a bushy tail and absurdly 


mall, rounded ears and the face of a 


humat { " uch a part of the wildern ‘ it weasel topped and looked at m Ther 


made u l that th Amp Was no longer 


Idenrod and je. \ no » hi xpression, only a wonder that seemed 


caring. QOur litel ie-room. edifi | ere: onds: we waited, cach apprat: 


ump th and 


without alarm he turn 


t of squirrel, or snowshoe hare 


an ( orcupin was the only fisher I have ever seen 
One 4 | 


mud where at the camy It has taken us 
the metal ( Or cel al \ \ CO ome acquainted with the different species 
rip 1 off ome new species ts turning up, often 


j 


INQUuIsitive amazement ana 


we ar IM presse | 


has he really know about the clearing 


— 
pull | loos 


tO off and de P ark left in tl wood { arré ( May, when th 
We sometime 


emnant ~ SNOW 
near the brook 


look for the and full of heartbreak 


are what you ubilanc, thrown back and 


of northern New Hampshiut 


1g with a Joyousness that break 
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the spell of night and proclaims the first patch 


of sun on the higher peaks. Equally a part 
ot 


woodpeckers, the chickadees and nuthatches 


Our mountain are the juncos, the hairy 


and the cedar waxwings perched at the tip 
of a dead branch in a maple tree above th 
clearing 

common. birds the 


aldet We 


had been coming to the camp for years before 


Among our less are 


yvellow-bellied and tlycatchers 


we saw the first yellow-bellied flycatcher 
Then, only a few weeks later, we saw a pati 
of alder flycatchers in the maple saplings just 
outside the window We wondered if they 
had been there from the beginning. That 1 
the fascination of the mountain the way 
it keey irprising us with things we never 
knew were ther 


Phe greatest yoy of all each summer ts pro 


ided by th warbler Ih mountain 
brushy, logged-over sloy tcem with red 
tart the most abundant sy] i Canad 
Narl il f t, followed y yenbird 
lack-throated blu black-throated I I 
Blackt rniat h tnutl led al 
Maryla 1 yellow-throa i A ee la 


Moat 


( above) as 


M« 


River R 


shire 
lovely 


At 


sc 


when the 


Mill 


at 
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nlain and kk } [ 1k Py nd 
een in autumn t n the Swift 
ned! ( nway N« Ww Hamp 
inother season there are such 
) as tl in arly spring 
ater is hi wn and Now lingers 
ol near Shelburne New 


Hampshire 








cry breaks th lence a shrill 


lonely as the pathle $$ woods 


pazing down at u then wheel 


farther and farther from our sight 


as wild and 


“k-wee 
He floats over the camy 
higher and climbs in 
vast circle: Finally 
he is swallowed 1n a cloud 


In Jate summer hummingbirds dart here and there 
amid the jewel-weed that abounds in the clearing. The 
on their iridescent bodies 


un play They pause before 


each flower, their wings a shimmering blur. Sometim« 
rests briefly on the uppermost twig of a dead cherry 

trec, a tiny silhouette that could be mistaken for a leaf 
if you did not know [hey are very tame, coming to 
flowers that brush against the camy They bring the 
splendor of the tropics to our New Hampshire woods 
We have seen bear tracks so many time: the great 
print in the soft carth after rain the scats along the 
trail, the Claw marks on the door and shutter of th 
camp, and the muddy smears on the walls. We have 
looked for him each time we climbed the mountain 
and once we were sure we hear | him retre ating through 
the brush. Today must have been preordained We 
had made no effort to sce him; in fact, had not even 


had him on our mind. We had speiit all day at the camy 


It is twilight in June. A deep hush envelops the 
mountain, and any minute will come the evening star 
During this pause before night two thrushes start to 
sing —an olive-back in a high maple near camp, a hermit 
somewhere on the mountain. Olive-backs are abundant 
in northern New England. Their song rivals that of the 
redstart, the red-eyed vireo and the white-throated 
S} arrow as the most charac teristic of Our mountains 
The hermit's song is heard less often, but as wilderness 
music it is incomparable, capturing the mood of remote 
and solitary haunts. Tonight we hear them both, as 
we sit on the doorstep awaiting the evening star 

The bright leaves have faded; only a few patches of 
Most of 


the summer birds have gone; all the warblers and even 


red and yellow still linger on the mountains 
many of the whitethroats and juncos. Yet the day is 
like summer-——hazy, with a pale sun and a gentle wind 


from the south. It 1s a moment of pause. The warm 


air brings with it a mood of suspense. Soon ice crystals 
will harden at the ed ge of the brook and snow will rattle 
But today, for a fraction of a mo- 


on the crisp leaves 


ment, it 1s still summer. Across the clearing comes a 


magic rhythm, repeated at intervals all afternoon. It 


watching squirrels and warblers, and now loaded the is the drumming of a partridge, like a distant tom-tom 
rucksack 
learing for home \\ 
Looking quic kly 


mense black bear pushing through the gras We froz 


closed the camp door, and started across thi sounding the end of summer on the mountain. There is 


heard a swishing sound tn th nothing else today; no songbird, no squirrel, no hawk 


we saw him first —an im 4 hush has come over the world 


There is only the 


tall grass 
tom-tom music and a few leaves drifting past the camp 
The wind was 


right, and he did not smell or see u in the deceptive wind from the south 


Slowly he moved across the Clearing, pausing once ot Such moments catch the spirit of the mountain. They 
Then he wa 


A last look 


ne ighbor 


omething in the gra are built into the memories that bind us to this place 


twice to cxamine 


Ir would take longer than a man’s life to learn all the 


on the fat sic where the sapling he gin 


and he was gone. He will always be in th secrets of a mountain, but each visit adds to his knowl- 


edge and deepens his reverence and his love SY of & 


hood. but we knew we may not meet again for yeat $9 ¢ 


DEARTH 


| who have lived 

Lavishly with Spring 

Must be content with one quick 
lash of bird's bright wing 
| must go my way 

Down a sordid street 
Imagining the vibrant eart/ 


Beneath my gypsy feet 


/ ius (VCASHTE thi mystery 


Se ¢ all 


Of wald | 
Lost in the distant sky 
Midst the din of city's drab nightfall 
ind hold to the strengt 

Of gushing streamlet's overflou 
ind valleys wid 

Where winds may freely blou 


Elizabeth Phi if 
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Ross and Karen Babcock feed a baby 
sparrow they rescued, and (right) 
ome Madison holds a baby Inca 


dove. 








The young Inca dove on the left is 

being held by Sharon Madison and 

the mourning dove by Bonnie 
Henslee 


Operation Bird Orphanage 


By IDA SMITH 


Photographs by the Author 


HILE newspaper headlines were decrying juvenile 
WV eaiinguen y, a band of forty children, aged from 
six to fourteen, were working quietly on the west sid 
of Phoenix, Arizona, rescuing baby birds that had been 
lost from their parents. Many of the birds had been 
ruthlessly torn from their nests by men trimming trees 


during nesting season 


They tear down the nests and chop the little birds 


heads off,’’ said one small girl tearfully One school 


teacher told me that she was shocked when official tre 
workers trimmed in the school yard in spring, and hun 
lreds of baby birds were killed, swept up and thrown 


into the incinerator 


Probably because of the feeding station in our yard 
the news spread that we liked bird All during che 
spring and summer of 1955, baby birds were brought 


Douglas Grove, Kenny Meyers and Lauren Grove (left to right) are boy leaders of the bird rescue squad 
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laily chore to 
] 


jum 


with a ITO} 


gy food or’ 


ation 1) 
Crimiit I 


tiny 


inuary, whuil 


1) partment 


trimimet who trim 


verything And I slept in the 

lid not get into troubl 
lea of sleeping after daylight in che 
with the birds. But if you want 
for cl and interesting things about 


with them; preferably, outdoors 


tirring of morn, an Inca 
would call No hope! 

No hope!’ and one of our little Incas 
The Inca’s plaintive 

eted by the early 

not stir immediately 

No Hop would patter ovet look 


] 
o my face and call again. If 


up, the whit 
valk solemnly ut 
my face with hi 


fine h or linne twa 


liberation he 


Old 
W opened thet 


also the window. Outside tn 


| we keep a feeding plat 
title No H —- , n with food and water, and another 
ittle oO ope ie Inca dove 


( or 1 fc g bird 
wanted everyone up at the crack : ; round for larger but 


of dawn birds had watched whik 


growing uy Now. they 


icir hom helter and 
world Most of th 


sparrow 
Those who wings were stll 


ave the cage One little fellow 


then hopped back 1n again. We found 


1 quantities of spe tal feather-making 


after they began to eat by them 
lumag specially the wing 


tate they 


Wild 





ing out for hours, absorbing the surroundings outside 


It seemed like a strange process of meditation, du 


which they oriented themselves and acquired knowled g« 


of certain things necessary for the important step 


were about to take After a few hours | would 
and they would be gone They lefc literally on 


and a prayer 


| 


Several of the mourning doves, rescued while quit 


young, grew to be so tame they would follow us all 
around the house. Often, while working at a desk in 


down and 


one of them snuggled at my feet like a tiny dog. If | 


lay down in the afternoon, two of the tamest on 


a far corner of the house, | would look find 


would take a nap together, nestled in my hair. I tried 
not to tame them —-but what can one do when a hand 
‘ 
Time for feeding! Young English sparrows like 


the one above, rebellious at confinement, some 


times nipped the hand that fed them 


then give them their ltberty, knowing that they 





have done all they can to help them. If trag 
befalls them, they at least have had their chan 
at the liberty that ts so precious to all things of 


wild. We did find a home tot veral of out 


| 


tam {t GOV é { bird 


farm with a | 
permit to 
where they ( ronal 


will | rus I for other 


Cuckoo, the Inca dove, took a fancy to Mr. Smith, and would call 
to him the moment he heard his voice 


fed baby insists on being cuddled after cach feeding? It mating 


was a sad moment when I| saw these gentle creature pine an 


leave the shelter of my window It is beyond me to 1 hop 


understand how a human being can enjoy shooting merciful 
them and call it ‘‘sport.”’ chool yard wh 1] lm ott | been trimmed 
One mourning dove with rumpled feathers stayed and the f1 NCI Woon vuund. OF 


away for a week and then came back to the feeding out | 


station. One day I saw him under the pepper tt 


called to him from my window. He pattered over and Sometim 


tood looking up at me while I talked to him as | had aN y JItth 


been accustomed to do I shall always remember that 
moment with great pride, as though a noted personag 


from a strange country had given me special recognition 


and friendship. Act first the wild mourning doves dro 


him away from the feeding station because he wa 
tranger; but the sparrows and Incas paid no attent 
to him After a few days, however, the mourning 
loves accepted him as one of them. Each day I watch 


for him, but eventually he either disappeared or m 


inconspicuously with the others 


| 


Birds rats in captivity lose their sharpn 


ting themselves from predator Perhaps on 
fics 1s that they have learned 


greatest tray to trust 


although our do\ in the house were afraid of strang 


Dut not Of us Al] that humane person 


bird orphans are brought 





‘Early to bed and early to rise’’ was the motto of this foursome 


Pigeon on left practiced dive-bombing late sleepers; 


the mourning dove, next in line waited patiently; the white-winged dove aroused the tardy, and little No Hope called 


plaintively for action 


floor from shooting them with a BB gun. It 1s unlawful 


to hoot BB 
are violating civi 


to do so, and moral law when they permit them to 


within the city limits of Phoenix. Parents 


law when they permit their chil lren 


hoot any live creature 
Will | curn baby birds away this spring if th children 


bring them? No, I think not. It seems essential to mx 


Friends of the 
Lizard 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WARD 


Photograph by Clint Grant, Dallas Morning News 


M ANY A young American, at the age of thirteen, can 
think of little other than the fortunes of the New 
York Yankees, the 


lepartment, or the merits of the latest television show 


comings and goings of the local fit 


for children Buc Buddy Grant, chirteen-year-old of 


Dallas, Texas, looks forward to the day when he will 
he a full-fledged zoologist, specializing in snakes, frogs 
and lizards. Contributing, perhaps, to Buddy's fascina 
tion with the world of Nature was his discovery that 
the Texas horned lizard, commonly known as the horned 
toad, may be readily put to sleep by rubbing its tummy 
Most of Buddy's pets — reptile and amphibian — remain 
in the security of his back yard, although occasionalls 
Pardo, largest of the horned toads, accompanies him in 
the safety of a shirt pocket. When the horned lizards be 
come drowsy, Buddy gently turns them on their backs 
and strokes their stomachs; the reptiles sleep soundly 
until awakened by the snapping of small fingers. Q & 
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that children who know the quality of compassion 


should be encouraged to cultivate it; and that they 


should be able to keep faith in their elders. But children 


who are expected to grow into good citizens should be 


taught at home never to take baby birds from their 


sts, or molest wild creatures in any way except when 


sary for a humane cause % 


mK 


absolutely n 


Buddy Grant awakens his small pets by snapping his 
fingers preparatory to a stroll in the back yard 
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The Virginia opposum has gradually extended its range northward and has turned up in Massachusetts, Vermont and New 


Hampshire, where it is a new creature to most people 


It is unfortunately, therefore often killed on the theory that if you 


do not know it you should kill it 


Methuselah in the Berkshires 


By HOPE SATTERTHWAITE JEX 


AST YEAR a resident of our county seat in Massa 
i. chusett’s Berkshires found an opossum on his door 
step and promptly killed him. Apparently the convic 
tion was that the only good animal, other than man, ts 
a dead animal. At our small sanctuary, Rillside, the 
viewpoint Is quite the opposite 

Such wanton killing is, of course, to be decried. Th 
opossum being a somewhat dim-witted, but harmless 
creature, the rule of live and let live could easily have 
been applied. Yet, although that particular opossum 
met his doom, his race has managed to survive countl 
individual tragedies down the ages. For, as the man in 
all likelihood did not realize, the opossum ts a living 
relic of a prehistoric age Seventy million years ago 
when the dinosaur still flourished, opossums roamed th« 
North American continent. This was in the late Meso 
zoic era, the Age of Reptiles. Other present-day mam 
mals of our fields and woodlands were not to put in an 


appearance as separate species until the following agi 


As for the man 


the Cenozoic era or Age of Mammals 
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own ancestors in the line of Homo sapiens, the earliest 
recognizable human forms so far unearthed date back 
only some million ycars 

Further, in killing that opossum, the man stamped 
out a member of a unique race, peculiar to the America 
the only marsupial found outside Australia and its en 
virons. The opossum may count among his fellow mart 
supials in the continent ‘down under’ such creatures a 
the kangaroo, the koala, or little ‘‘native bear th 
thylacine, or jasmanian wolf Like th Opossum 
these creatures have a more simple brain than that of 
higher mammals Their most striking characterise 
however, 1s that, in most cases, the young, born ex 
tremely undeveloped, during their early days are cradled 
by their mother in a pouch. In the Western Hemispher: 
our native Opossum has some ousins south of the bor ler 


uch as the woolly Opossum the water Opossum and che 
tiny mouse Opossum the female of the latter diminutive 


pecies having no pouch [he marsupials are a lowly 


order, the only more primitive mammals being the egg 


laying monotrem repre sented today by the duckbill 
or pl is, and the spiny anteater, both of Australia 
With the 1 ible exception of the banded anteater, the 
Australian marsupials, however, cannot claim, as dis 
Cl as long a lineage into the distant past as 

wn OPoOs um 
Wh st | came across Opossum tracks in the snow 
at Rillside | was surprised and delighted. My husband 


and | have made our thirteen acres a haven where al! 





wild things can find refuge. In hunting-minded Berk 
hire County, wildlife is rated almost exclusively in 

, - . 
omapier terms of targets and, with the yearly increase in hunting 


e A lil, jn licenses, the creatures face constantly heavier hunting 


pressure —a situation that apparently causes little con 


Beneath this boulder is a woodchuck hole and here 
the first set of opposum tracks in the snow were ern to the Fish and Game Board of the Commonwealth 
st 5 pos 5 5 


seen by the author xcept as fewer targets may result. On our own well 
Serres posted land, however, all creatures are safe from human 
. violence. The acreage may be small, but it offers sanc 
tuary. And we rejoice at each bit of evidence that yet 
another species looks on our fields as home 
My delight was due not only to the presence of a here 
tofore unnoticed creature on our land, but to the fact 
that it should be a creature tracing an unbroken lineage 
as a species back to the Cretaceous period of the Mesozoi 
era. | immediately dubbed him ‘“‘Little Atavist The 
opossum, of course, is not really an atavist. That term 
means a throwback to an ancestral form. He is no 
throwback He is today as he has been for seventy 
million years. Yet, in our modern rural world of motor 


ars and concrete highways, of milking machines and 


lairymen's cooperatives, this little beast making his 
way through life in the same guise he wore in the days 
of the dinosaurs seemed to me to merit the ttk 

My surprise sprang from a childhood impression that 
the opossum claimed our southern States as residence 


‘ 


Yet here were his tracks in deep snow and sub-freezing 
Accumulation of brush at the end of the old dam 


temperatures | knew that within the past twenty 
From this emerged the second set of opposum tracks 


tn boo clesarved he had been pushing his boundaries ever mori 

erly, reaching even Michigan Nevertheless, to 

was still identified with the deep South, his very 
Virginia opossum, seeming to bear me out 

Phe previous summer a neighbor had told us that on 

his way home he had had to stop his car to let an opossum 

cross the road And | was aware that in the North 


possums would venture forth at time s in bitter weather 


ucthough they were blessed with the ability to hole up 
in a state of dormancy when the mercury dropped too 
low Those tracks in the snow, however, seemed to 4 
epitomize the little creature's ability to meet conditions 
as he found them. This intrepidity, it seemed to me 
might have been half the battle in a career that has 
panned cons The telling factor in his survival has 
n, of cour his great fertility 
Opossum tracks are like those of no other mammal 
The print of the front foot shows five widely spaced 
toes, some two inches in spread The hind footprint 
however, bears the distinctive stamp. The opossum’s 
The old mill race and swampy strip in the snow clawless ‘‘big toe’’ 1s opposable, like our thumb, enabling 
where opposum tracks led from the brush him to grasp branches when he climbs. The print of 
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this toe forms a wide angle from the prints of the other 
four toes, sometimes even slanting backwards. His 
trail stands out as peculiar to him. It cannot be mis 
taken for that of any other creature 

Our own “Little Atavist’’ had made his home, I dis 
overed, in a deserted woodchuck burrow beneath a 
large boulder in a small sumac grove at the edge of the 
upper field, not far from the river. This discovery did 
not surprise me. Although, when necessary, secking 
shelter in a brush pile, a crevice beneath a rock, or a 
hollow tree or log, the opossum, I knew, finds dens 
abandoned by other creatures especially acceptabl | 
once more blessed our woodchucks for leaving, in their 
move to woodland hibernation, such a fine assortment 
of vacant burrows to shelter creatures who must wintet 
by their wits 

His tracks led from the burrow into the field, then 
swung down towards the river, where they disappeared 
beneath a thicket of alders, red-oster dogwood and pur 
ple-flowering raspberry canes. A little farther along, | 
picked up the home ward-bound trail 

\ few days later I found opossum tracks in the lower 
field, at the eastern end of a forgotten stone wall that 
had been part of a dam in the long-ago days when out 
village ranked as a prosperous mill town. These tracks 
emerged from some brush that flanked the base of the 
piled stones. The trail headed down the steep embank 
ment to a swampy strip beside the old mill race An 
other trip revealed opossum tracks following the rivet 
below the mill race, then climbing the eastern slope and 
striking out across the lower field to the edge of th 
woodland, where a tiny mountain tributary plunged 
steeply downwards 

[he opossum is not particular as regards his menu 
He will cat anything that he can catch or find, including 
insects, crawfish, fruit, grains, eggs, small mammals and 
birds, even carrion and garbage. Our world appeared 


such a snowy waste, however, that it seemed to m« 


pickings must be slim, although, of course, the ubiquit 


ous meadow vole maintained his runways deep beneath 
the snow and, here and there, winter berries might be 
found. I decided to lend a helping hand. I gathered 
table scraps and left them by the boulder and near th 
thicket at the end of the crumbling dam. The scrap 
would vanish overnight. Opossum tracks showed at 
the places where | had left them, also tracks of thos 
early risers, the crows 

A session of sub-zero weather then apparently drov 
our Opossum re side nts to dormancy The trac ks suddenly 
ceased And during the unscasonable snowstorms of 


that spring a broken arm curtailed my roaming, so that 


I was unable to watch for the reappearance 


tinctive trails. Bue nexe autumn | again dis 


unmistakable footprints in the mud along incient 
mill race 

Barring accident, the warm months had in all likels 
hood brought an increasc In Ou} Opossum }> pulaction 
Mother s prolific, often bearing as many a 
eighteen babies These tiny creatures, smaller than 
honeybees and born after a gestation period of only 
thirteen days, resemble partially formed embryos, which 
indeed, they really ar Yet cach ts equipped with a 
trong, circular mouth and powertul little forelimbs with 
prominent, hooked claws. By means of claws and for 
limbs, he pulls his way, hand over hand, to his mothe 
pouch and, if he 1s among the first lucky dozen, grasp 
teat with his strong little mouth As the mother ha 
only twelve teats, the late arrivals ina litter of cighteen 
are doomed from birth. When, two months 
babies venture from the pouch as mouse-siz 
of their mother, they first view the world by scrambling 
on her back he frequently accommodating them by 
urving her tail for their own small prehensile tails to 
ling to for added balance 

Had there been summer tragedies other than those duc 
to an excess of fecundity, | wondered? Aside from man 


and 


his dog, owls and the larger carnivores are the 
opossum’s chief enemies His well known trick of 
feigning death 1s not the most adequate defense against 
an empty stomach backed by strong jaws or tearing 
beak and talon This instinctive practice is thought 
by some to result from fear Yet the mother Opossum 
defending her young scorns it and goes bravely into 
battle. Ernest Ingersoll believed it to be an involuntary 
reaction, now obsolete, tracing to a more remote day 
when it had a survival value. Yet, despite the hand ay 
of a defense mechanism that seems woefully inadequat 
under present-day conditions, our ‘Little Atavist cill 
manages to hold his own amidst our fields and wood 
land juste as his ancestor 1 oa etaceous North 
America 

When firse the Virginia opossum ventured northward 
hunters of the northern States feared lest h compet 
with them for gam They thoughe that young cotton 
tails and pheasant eggs might occupy too prominent a 
place upon his menu, and that the newcomer might thu 
leprive them of furred and feathered target Yet stom 
ach analy have shown that he poses no threat to the 
reatut that the hunter mugly regard as rightfully 
Let u hop that they leave him alone to 


harm!) Way a living remind 
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The vipers of Queimada Grande lead an enviable existence, with plenty of frogs and lizards for the young and a good 
supply of birds for the adults Vipers are golden yellow with dark brown cross-bands. 


7. HUMAN race has, from time immemorial, been 
fascinated by the superlative Any biologist 1 
likely to be asked about the largest mammal, the small 


est fish, or the most beautiful bucterfly; and during th 


that | have directed the research program of th 


Allen Reptile Institute at Silver Spring Florida 


| have frequently been aske What is the most 


nake? 


This question cannot be answered flatly, an 


than one can say which firearm is more deadly; but if 


pressed for a reply | generally mention the tsland vipet 
of Queimmada Grand This always surprises the qu 


tioner. who e> ; to he; omething about the king 


bushmaster, fer-de-lan fiamondback § rattlh 
nake, mamba or some other better-publicized speci 
never heard of the 1 land viper or of 


Mercifully, neither 


Most }* O} le hav 


Queimada Grande, for that matter 


the reptile nor island home ha 


ensational yarns, so far as | know 


Qucimada Grande ts a strange and lonely liccle 


in the Atlantic, about forty mil outhwest of 


the seaport of Sao Paulo, Brazil It ts a mere speck on 


the map, a steep-sid 1 granite rock pushing up from th 


ocean floor Ihe South Equatorial Current dashes 


ir and over th aye it 


rocky prominences have been scoured by salt spray and 


wind-blown sand. Queimada Grande ts about a mil 


tantly upon it northern 


and one-half long and a half-mile wide, but its total area 
is le than the liamensions would suggest, for in many 
places its co: has been eaten away by the a Th 
island 1s haped in profile, and its highest point 
rises 650 feet al e the pounding surf. On the northert 
upon 


montory VIS is no sign of man 


j 


end of 1 a beacon stands led 


untcna 


Phe stecy ( shores are inhospitabl 


only on ( northw { coast 
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be landed by the visitor to this island 


boat may 
The island is called ‘‘Grande’’ because it has an even 
smaller neighbor, Queimada Pequena, or Little Quei 


mada, about eight miles to the northwest On a clear 


lay the smaller rock can be seen from the beacon pro 
montory of the larger As a matter of fact there are 
| 


numerous tslands in this part of the Atlantic, from Sao 


Scbastiao and Buzios, just off the coast, to Ilha da Trini 
lade and Martin Vas, more than 600 miles offshore 
Still farther out, in mid-ocean, lie Ascension, Gough, 
St. Helena, and the extinct volcano of Tristan da Cunha 
Queimada Grande is not a lush green jungle island, in 
pite of its fairly abundant rainfall and its subtropical] 
location. Seen from the deck of a passing ship it is pre 
lominantly gray, the somber hue of granite, with scat 
red patches of dull green vegetation. Here and ther 
rocks are whitewashed with the droppings of sea 
When storms impend, the granite boulders, 

ky and lea ft nm sca | lend into monochrom« : and 
hools of glittering blue flying-fish, scattering 

of locusts, afford a touch of color There 

on the tsland, but they are sparse of leaf 

branch There are even a few struggling 

y are vastly outnumbered by cactuses 

bristling spurges, so that the general appear 


| 


imada Grande ts almost desert-lik« In 


pots enough dust, sand and plant debris have 
1 co form a shallow loam, and in such places 
tation is richer. Ferns, aroids, and even orchids 
tems of bushes and small trees, while 

{ with bromeliad 
gulls and frigate-birds wheel in 


land crying raucously The boobies 


and at times the young ones 
te down may be seen waddling 


nturesome land birds occasionally 
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By WILFRED T. NEILL 


Among the reptiles of Queimada Grande is a 
little lizard called a gecko, whose large eyes 
betoken nocturnal habits. 


(Below) Although the lonely granitic island of 
Queimada Grande presents a desert-like appear- 
ance, it supports an abundance of life on its 


rocky bulk 


As usual in the New World tropics and sub 
tropics, the bromeliads or air-plants of Quei 
mada Grande provide a home for numerous little 
creatures These plants hold rainwater; and 
when, between showers, the sun beats down on 
the rocks and sand, the only fresh water on the 
island 1s cupped in the leaf axils of the bromeli 
ads. Perhaps it is not quite correct to call the 
water ‘fresh,’ for itis full of wind-blown dust 

cts, and plane juice Nevertheless it 
provides a home for a golden tree frog with 
brown and black markings and big yellow ey 
This amphibian 1s about an inch in length, and 
it spends most of its time nestled amid the clu 
tered leaves of the bromeliad It even lays its 


" 


vos in the plants, and the tadpoles swim about 
} } 


in the soupy medium The plants hold a sur 


prising amount of water and 


novi who 
reach uy and Ch} ( over 1 apt 

reach Queimada Grande, also; some nest there. From lrenching, to say nothing of a few tadpok 

the scrubby thickets one may flush an Elaenia flycatcher ollat 


a little blue seedeater, or a thrush-like yellowfoot Amid the beds of | and aroids dwells anoth 


was told that other small birds, including grassquits omewhat larger frog About two inches long. it 1 

tanagers, and even floc ks of paroqucts had occasionally uperti tally similar to the u frog, being marked with 

been observed hades of brown and black on a yellow background 
Phe abundance of life on Queimada Grande is impr Unlike the tree frog, howev mostly on th 

sive. From the rocky strand to the highest point of th ground beneath rocks and Virtually 

island, living things are to be found, most of them hiding emancipated from the wi as no tadpole stage, it 

in crevices or beneath stones and rubble Biologist lays its eggs in a m | ath a stone, and they hatch 

inveterate rock-rollers -would truly have a field day on into miniatut 

Queimada Grande Turn one stone and there is a big Of even gre: at cr les of Queimada 

entipede, scurrying for cover; turn another and a milli Grand ne « h ( a little lizard 

pede or a colorful beetle scuttles away Little spider k it fiv pink 

lrape filmy webs between rocks or amid the branche 

to ensnare flying insect Some of the invertebrat 


pecics are peculiar to th island and have no 1O 


j 
] { 


relatives clsewher adding to the place's fascinats 
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On 
nostril 
Venomous snake sO pro 
This pit 1s 
body heat of potential pr y 
an island viper can 
trike with perfect a 
in absolute darkn 
ight 1s impossibl 
front art of th 
ak mouth are two long 
hollow teeth like hypoder 
mic need| lia th 
fangs overed by a pro 
through gra tective sheath of skin, and 
cum venturing int ae * folds back against the roof 
I abu ‘ if 


t har 


th mouth when not tn 


The brown booby and the frigate-bird join scream u ach 1s c ected tO a 


burrow1in ing gulls that wheel in circles about the island venom. gland When the 


trik th fangs 
Both of imultancously 


ito ring {1 chrough 
orm ction 
when ady to 


Ct cour ary 


running lizard, som lecails the island viper do liffer 
le-lance and related s of the 
| mainland However, it has a much 
island provide a hom ym; and this ts saying quite a lor, for 
geish t fer is one of the most dangerous snakes in 
with brown and black on ; worl tecall that the venom of the fer-de-lanc 


dormidetra \ 


y the Brazilian lrop for droy about twenty-five times more potent 


ompressed body; a broad than that of the eastern diamondback rattlesnak then 
and prominent, staring eyes with vertical once) of a snake even more toxic than the fer-de-lanc 


pite of a rather sinister appearance itis harm Her hould be noted that venomous snakes have 
man, spending the day quietly in the bromeliad re to bite peopl Phe island viper, if surprised 


venturing forth at night to forage en, will often stand its ground, and vibrate it 


Although the dormideira 1s harmless, there 1s on Quet to produce a warning buzz, but it ts not 
mada Grande a snake whose venom exceeds in potency ore ‘ The fang apparatus although serving for 
that of any other New World pect Thi xtraor primarily for the killing of prey; and th 


nary reptile was discovered as recently a 21 by 1X { of the island viper accounts for its singu 


Afranto do Amaral, who directs the famou nom. So far as is known, the adults of 


Butantan at Sao Paulo Ih In cicuco has long al h li | nly upon birds the venom kills 


of venomous serpents and th | bit Sti hefore they can flutter away 
on of snake rum; and it was remark: \ rif ard that the island viper was extremely 
ntal that at rector should find the 


on an ind 


cky hom | was frankly skeptical 


not far away le wi wever, t nake 1s really quite common. Dr. Robert 


nefic name of Bothrops 1 \ lentist 


who visited Queimada Grande in 
nts of Sao Paulo call it 4 n | that there might be between 3000 and 
perhay ven or eight snake 
th world can boast such an 
perl although tn the south 
happen | 


on a tew localiti 


O a In appeal 
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Whence the 
Parakeet? 


HERE must be twenty-five million parakeets in the 


United States, at least. People who do not own a 


keet themselves know peopl who do, but not one pe! 
the 


origin and the history of these colorful miniature parrots 


son in a thousand knows much, 1f anything, about 


The English call them ‘‘budgerigars,’’ with the accent 


the United States incorrectly 


Parakeet 


and many in 


birds 


in the center 


call them “‘love is an anglicization 


of the French word ‘‘paraquet,’’ which 1s a diminution 
of the French word ‘parrot Parakeets and love birds 
belong to the same family group, but they are not th 
ame birds 

To begin with, parakeets now have an incredibl 


range of coloration, all developed by domestication and 


scles 


tive breeding from an original bright grass green 


Native to inland Australia, where they gather in great 
and garrulous flocks, they are there called warbling 
grass parrot They live and fly close to the ground 


where their natural green bodies and bright yellow fa 


blend protectively with the grass and dandelions of th 


adowlands 
Phi 


in that marginal land 


Mm 


found all over the Australian continent 


} 


parak Cs 


| 


etween the forest and the rt 


All the local predators afoot and on wing cannot, report 


C into 


naturalist John Gould, drive the parak 
Chese 


appear to know full we I] their survival depends on their 


the lat 


high tt or on the prairi graceful litele bit 


hal ital 
The bird 


follow the food supply of wild millet 


range widely, migrating in dense flocks to 


wild grass 


wild canary and other shell-sceds. Biologically built 
like a chicken, the parakeet uses a crop and a gizzard to 
ligest the hearts of the seeds it eats 

By reason of movable upper and lower mandibles and 
yoke-toed feet, the parakeet is a distant cousin of th 


American cuckoo It cientific name 1s Melopsittacu 


undulatus, ap| arently taking its specific name from it 


undulating flight pattern 


wild stat budgreegahs’ are much prized as a 


In the 


Me 
rt 


r 


adult male illustrated 


oJ 


} | 


st parakeet 
the 


yrful 


orngin 


whers kn 


yr history i 


miniature 


parrots 





ww little 


yt 


their 
The 


isa little more 


than a year old 


table delicacy by the Australian native 
The name has various dialectical 
gareegah bud gare and 
tralian terms, thi an mean “'pretty 
pretty good to if { }) nding on whe 
ing to Gould, th flesh ts very 
quilt ucculent, rather Iik 10 

Most ol rvations of th paral £3 
are attributed to the patient ir. G 
naturalist It was h is a matter of { 
four pairs of the birds to England tn 184 


native spelling to 
udyt as a hol [/ 
June 15, 1903, that a Calif 
th Ountry a rat Nn 
According to Gould, th 
i trop a ird l 
asonal moult | 
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Sa 
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spelling 
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budjerrigari 
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among them shell parakect 
wo-clutch cycle » the wild 
mating occurs by natural selection, but Gould 


ver able to determine if the birds were monogam 


because they all looked alike Domestic breeder 


know they are not; both cock and hen will be unfaithful 


at the slightest Opportunity 
Ihe wild parakeet builds ; d but not 


very tidily) in a tree, stump, cliff or 
j 


gully-bank Mating occurs usually in che spring, and 


generally every morning before feeding. However. the 


hen only lays an cgg every other morning, until she ha 


They are perfectly ovoid in shape pure 


ix or cight | 


white, and about tl ewing thimbl 
If the pair ar 1 of each other both 


and hen will brood th imultaneously; if not « 


tally ompatible th hen brood alone 


is th hen that prot ¢ hom 


frat 
hat ( ays in the 


The ¢ bh] and rly nak 


a half-hour 
half hour it mu 


mother 
ting phenomena of 
revuryvitation 
t will f 
of partially With thi 
milk 


7 
Nn will continu 


tim 
om 
{ the youny 
at the top of her croy 
ew clutch of evgs begin 
the nest Ih DIp-cye : ( h out 
nest hole and cry for mother complet 
concerned and indifferent on ave 
Ihe father will feed them, however, until he 


time for the fledglings to shift for themselves 


I here seem 
parakect flock report Gould, although the bir 


( 


to be little social organization to the wild 


xtremely gregarious and sociabl Ihey have a w 
defined series of calls and cri many of which can | 


alarm, curiosity, dislike, friendline wr 
tation contentment and uch Many ol crvel hav 


adult parakeet ‘purr’ when it 1 


interpreted as 


report {1 hearing at 
particularly smug about something 


Ihe parakeet has an astonishing ability of mimi 
| 


in the wild state it can and does imitate th 


its feathered neighbors. In domestication 


and 
and cries of 
and hearing only the voices and words of human 


talk With all duc respe 


parakeet will learn to 
highly un 


doting owners of talkative parakects, 1t 1s 


likely that a bird who talks knows what he is talking 


about 


This rare spotted harlequin type is 17 days old. 


A budgic, whether wild or 
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The Pack Conservation Cabin, near the town of Stillwater, New Jersey, last summer offered more than 600 Boy Scouts a 
chance to study Nature at first hand and to put modern conservation methods into practice 


Conservation Cabin for Scouts 


6 i rHé Boy Scouts of New Jersey's Orange Mountain what kind of animal inhabits a certain den, at nth 
Council, th tudy of Nature and the practice of meaning behind various topographical featur of th 
conservation have assumed a reality that cannoc | area To supplement this kind of practical learning 
| 


realize through a study of the written word alon there are field trips to wildlife farms, fish hatcheries an 


How should a Scout, for example, become familiar with points of particular geological signifi 
between a box turtle, a painted turtle Delaware Water Gap, anda wi 
a wood turtle? He may, of course, consult a referen and Nature film 
or he may be fortunate enough to be able to visit The program at cd 
muscum But how much more satisfying to a and two assistant 


able to and compare the living thirteen merit 


Jersey Scouts of this Council study Natur 
hand during cight weeks at summer amp n 
Sullwatet hank the Pack Conservation Cabin 
the Scouts have gathered materia 
lisplays for their show cases, and mark 
am} trail as well as a section of th . ‘ I } Li Wi awaradcd f 
achian Trail that runs through the camy 
uilt wildlife shelters and feeders, constructed a tracking 


pit and they participate in an annual ‘‘Logger’s Day 


when they exhibit their skill in forese husbandry 
Of vital importance to life and learning at the camp 1 o July, and , rtain um 


Conservation Trail \ crip over this well-mark 


juestions as tO the correct names of tr wi! is found ther 





Ihe main work and con 
ference room houses the 
live exhibits snakes, tur 
tles, small mammals and 


amphibians useful for 


identification purposes 
The main room also con 
tains the permanent dis 
play cabinets, furnished 
with specimens by the 


4 
scouts themselves 


A trip over the Conserva- 
tion Trail brings home to 
the Scout the relationship 
between the forest and its 
inhabitants, and man and 
his needs. The connection 
between forest cover and 
water supply is simply but 
effectively shown, and 
trees and animal life prop- 
erly identified 





A reptile study class finds 
that snakes are not such 
desperate characters, after 
all. Handling of poison- 
ous varieties is, however, 
reserved to members of 
the conservation staff 








Gathered around the stone 
fireplac e of the conference 
room, a class of Scouts 
listens to instruction that 


may lead to merit badges 


invany of a number of con 


servation subje cts 
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Three hardy soldiers poke up through last years leaves into a world still hostile with the relics of winter The skunk cab- 

bage close relative of the calla lily and the jack in-the pulpit may actually thrust up through the ice and snow of wet and 
springy places in deciduous woodlands 


Miracle in the Swamplands 


By ANN and MYRON SUTTON 


Skunk cabbage first appears as a coil of green 

leaves. Later, the leaves turn gold and brown 

mottled with maroon, and open up as a pro 

tective umbrella over the strange flower first 
to bloom in spring 





The hooded flower of the skunk 
cabbage, thrusting up from an ice- 
covered swamp to bloom in the 
waning light of a late winter after- 
noon, is protected by a fleshy 
spathe or leaf-like umbrella 


rub sharpest blasts of winter retreat slowly north 
l \ across the land, a hardy citizen of the plant king 
dom prepat to bloom Snow may still cover th 


ground and the swamps may be still choked with 1c 
but one of Nature's annual miracles is about to tak 
plac [he ill-smelling but botanically remarkable plant 
alled skunk cabbage 1s preparing to spring forth with 
the first flower of the year 

Why this plant 1s so tough and immune to frosty wind 
no On knows for sur but Nature has endow | th 
skunk cabbage with a good reason for coming up with 
whatever difficulty —so early A few green carrion {li 


} 


and honey bees, first insects out on sunny days. find the 


kunk-ltike odor delightful and promptly k th 


padix, or flower preading pollen and fertilizing th 

bloom 
Having thus assured its perpetuation, the skunk cal 
in spring and summer to a giant-leaved 


| lane th: 


tropical luxury to the neighborhood 
wam} Indians, long ago, gathered the leaves--whi 
ometimes attain two feet in length—-and used them 
omewhat as we use lettuce today 

Legend tells us that skunk cabbage has served a num 
ber of other purpo in the treatment of such maladi 
as asthma, catarrh, rheumatism, and hysteria, for 
ampl It is an ingredient in well-known herbal oint 
ments, powders and other medications, but may | 
rather dangerous plant to experiment with; too larg 

an ause nausca vomiting headache vertigo 

of vision 


of skunk cabbage 1s the appearar 


The skunk cabbage in full bloom. The protecting um 
brella of leaves denotes its kinship with the familiar jac. 
in-the-pulpit; and it will later grow into a swamp plant 
with large leaves that have been used by our Indians 


as food 


tightly-rolled ce of lear th path Ac first at 

mains g n, bu burgeons mto Lb provectiy hood for 
the inner flower it tak on a gold and brown design 
mottled with maroon Almost any swamp or marsh 
will have a few, a doz  perhay ven hundred 
blooming gard] ( thility of late blizzards 
Called al: ( at-w arson-in-pillory th 


itation from th 





wampy woo | 


tern varicty growing from 
north along the Pacific Coast 
ittle co recommend the hum 


laims th 


With spathe cut away, the skunk cabbage exhibits a 
pollen dusted bulbous mass that attracts early spring in 


sects (Below) The yellow pollen grains are plainly 


visible under a magnification of 11 diameters 





Invitation to a pounded thumb © the fruit Fruit of the graceful flowering dogwood he e-like fruit of the sweet bay, 
of Carya ovata, or shagbark hickory rnus florida, is bright scarlet Via } ina, bears oval seeds 


Tree Fruits 


7. GROWING power of the Apri 
sun reminds us that it is time for 
Nature's reproductive ycle once again 
The forest blooms { fruit and will 
eventually scatter it for the replenish 
ment of the futur To assist in d 
termining who 1s doing the scattering 
and for comparison purposes, Natu 
Vavazine presents two pages ol tt! 
fruits, including one that ts today 
nearly extinct in America that to most 
people itis but a recollection of earlier 
hazy, pleasant harvest-tim 


A favorite with youngsters is Aesculu Like tiny plums are fruits of Ginkgo 
y ia. 


hippocastanum, the horse chestnut / sphs by LN rou ba, the ageless ‘“maidenhair tree.’ 


Acorns of CJuercus prinu the swamp The acorns of the scarlet oak /Uercu Jercus bored 2 northern red oak, 
or chestnut oak, are sweet and edible nea, are often striped attains great size in tree and fruit 





Missing from the American scene is Acer platanoide the Norway maple, Fragrant blossoms produce the pods of 


istaned dentata, our native chestnut exhibits typical samaras Or keys the honey locust (jleditsia triacanth« 


Se 


The bean-like pods of the Kentucky lag i macrophylla, the rare bigleaf Tempting but poisonous are the seeds 
coHee tree yim #0US GAloicu magnolia produces rose colored fruit. of Aesculus octandra, the sweet buckeye 


a “SOA “st, 
2 aes 


Hackberry Celtis ov Jentla is identi The grac eful river bir h, BDetu ord Pods of the black locust, Rob: J 
fied by its dark purple, sweet fruit ripens its seeds in May and June 3cacia, open at the end of winter 





Operation Outdoors 


An Editorial 


OR SEVERAL years conservationists have sought, 
DF accnek legislation, to solve a serious problem con 
fronting our National Forests. The problem ts repre 
sented by the gradual deterioration of recreational facili 
tics within these areas, due to a woeful lack of funds to 
maintain and increase these facilities and properly to 
manage the wildlife resources of the forests. The solu 
tior sought in the p»st was through the earmarking of 
a percentage of the income from the National Forests 
for these purposes, a device that encountered marked 
lack of enthusiasm on the part of the Federal Adminis 
tration 

Now comes the U.S. Forest Service with a program 
that, if implemented, should solve the problem The 
program has been given the name “‘Operation Out 
The first 


attacks the problem of meeting the increasing use of the 


doors It is a plan with two major parts 


forests for camping, picni king winter sports and simi 
lar activities. The second part, to be announced later, 
will tackle the issues created by the maintenance and 
use of the forests’ wildlife resources 

Carrying a big share of the country’s outdoor recrea 
tion use, the National Forests in 1955 enjoyed 45,713,000 
recreational visits. The camp and picnic areas recorded 
24.500.000 man-day's use. Conservative estimates indi 
cate that by 1962 the total visits will have climbed to 
66,000,000 annually, and the man-days of use to mor 
than 35,000,000 

Recreation is one of the proper uses in the multiple 
use conc ept of our assets in National Forests It is con 
sistent with all the other uses of these areas provided 
that recreation can be properly administered. It cannot 
be so administered without a plan such as is represented 
by Operation ¢ Yutdoors 

Most of the some 4900 improved public recreation 
areas in the National Forests were established with 
emergency funds and Civilian Conservation Corps labor 
in the 1930s World War II brought ahalttoa planned 
program based upon this start, and it never got to rolling 
again. In the meantime facilities deteriorated as us« 
climbed, use doubling in the seven years between 194¢ 


and 1953 


primitive and so dangerous as to invite epidemic. Safe 


Along with this, sanitary facilities becam« 
water supply became a serious problem. Fire prevention 
was inadequate and a constant threat. Even the simplest 
conveniences for the enjoyment and safety of the recrea 
tional users of the National Forests became unavailable 


The U.S. Forest Service, however, has no desire to go 


into the commercial recreation business. It 1s concerned 
only with the provision of safe and sanitary forest-ty pe 
recreation. Itisnotinterested in the provision of facilities 
for spectator sports, golf courses, tennis courts, or the 
like. Spectal features or facilities, where essential, would 
be provided through concessioners, who would pay an 
equitable fee and operate under supervision 

Indeed, the Service will have its hands full in accom 
plishing, by 1962, two goals that it sets for itself undet 
Operation Outdoors. First it must “rehabilitate exzsting 
recreation facilities so that they will be safe and usable 
Second, the Service must ‘plan, develop, and install neu 
areas to alleviate present overuse and accommodate fu 
ture use aS It ar vel ps 

These goals have been set after a careful survey, region 
by region, of the present condition of the recreational 
facilities, and the load that may be expected by 1962 
In evaluating both present conditions and future needs 
the Forest Service has been greatly aided by the intensive 
studics made by the National Park Service in maturing 
National 
Parks to meet the demands upon them expected by 196¢ 


With visit 


1X),000, 1n 1962, the For ervice figures that the in 


Its Mission 66 lesigned to prepare the 
oaring from 45,700,000, in 1955, to 66 


adequate total of 41,400 existing amy and picnic family 
units must be increased to 83,500 by 1962 Areas of 
heaviest visits are California, the Rocky Mountain 
Intermountain, and Southern regions 

To perform the minimum task confronting it the 
Forest Service will need $1,500,000 in 1958 for adminis 
tration, supervision and planning; $1,500,000 for sant 
tation and cleanup of improved areas; $500,000 for 
sanitation and cleanup of unimproved area $1. 400.0% 
for maintenance of facilitt $3,600,000 for rehabilita 
tion and $3,000,000 for new areas, the last two item 
representing capital inv tment This totals $11. 500.00 
necded for 1958, increasing to $15,500,000 in 1959. then 
to $19,500,000 1n 1960 and 1961, and $19,000,000 in 1962 
Thus, through a five-year total of $85,000.00 our 


National Forest re 


meet the needs of the 
{ 


reational facilities may be made to 


American people A bull 


| tin 


escribing th 


. For % VICK W a hington 25 1L.¢ 


program in detail 1s available from th 


For the cost, therefore, of one medium-priv 1 warshiy 


millions of peopl may be enabled better to enjoy health 


ful recreation in our National Forest Surely we can 


afford such an investment Indeed, it would seem obvi 


ous that w an do nothing else but afford it 





Vatures efficient 
ral trap BS) 


By 


ie j ROGER M. LATHAM 
The } rf 


‘armer’s 


Best 
Friend 


“One less rat is alive to gnaw 

through floors and walls, to tear 

gaping holes in feed bags and to 

pillage and plunder from grain bin 
to brooder house."’ 


this figure into the billion 
killing campaign in one county 


uman population of only 35,00 
Is in six weck 
in Nevada field 


WK) 


{ 


total damage to th 


round wa » perforated with 


riant l 


California, mice (mostly hou 


one tim Iwo ton 


Out one granary in a single 


and batted with potsoned 


marching animal 
mi to the mil 
was actually killed and e: 
ountry wid é many 


unusual, and during peak years 
and mi 


\ on ney nun mav | l greatet But as few as ten 
in good Am ! \ 1] th | 


. ot I i! ) I I K) S meadow would 
owl saves the farm a community 


five and one-half ton 
far outweigh thi bund] ss on th 5 (KK). KK 
feathers, which try mouse’ Stat 
a half at most tons of hay 
Certainly man needs an of $30,000.00 
fight against rats and mic not the only troublesome ro 


ause an annual measurable lo lingly numerous and destructivi 
vt che lestruction Causi 1 by 


sin the State of Washington was tr 
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Crude nest-boxes inside barns 

or in trees are likely to attract 

valuable residents; this little 

group of young barn owls was 

photographed in a nest in a 
pigeon loft 


with poisoned grain Iwo and one-half hours later 


1132 ground squirrels (gophers) were picked up, and 
three days later 574 deaa squirrels were counted on the 
same field. Many other small rodents, destructive to 
crops, orchards, livestock, and other property, from 
East to West, are reducing profits on farms and ranche 
Such statistics should convince us that mouse and rat 
control 1s both desirable and necessary. Our reaction 
what of 1? We 


may be: “All right, we are convinced 


have cats, we set out traps and poisons, but we stull have 


mice and rats in the barn and more mice in the fields 


Is there anything else a farmer can do to rid his buildings 


and land of these pests? 

The answer 1s an emphatic ys Many, if not most 
of the problems of rat and mouse control on rural areas 
could be solved by the intelligent use or management of 
Foremost among these is the 
What advan 


tages have the barn owl, and certain other birds of prey 


wild winged predators 


barn owl, often called monkey-face ow] 


over the more conventional means of rodent control 
such as Cats traps and poisons? Let us « ons! ler 

First, how does the house cat compare with the barn 
owl as an efficient mouse-catching machine? Record 
show that one owl will catch as many rats and mice in a 
yvcar time as eight to twelve average cats A govern 
ment report tells of an instance where cats 
in a rat-infested storage cellar of a brewery 
floors were opened in the morning, the cats rushed out 
showing every indication of fear, and fought against 


} ] 


Hecing tak hack fin th 


the next morniny nine headless rats were found 


morning for tht artally d 


| 


located in th lar until finally the rodents 


that th 


195, 


tarvation Phe fearless mouse-trap had done its work 

Phe barn owl probably hunts about 360 nights a yeat 
and 1s discouraged only by extremely cold and stormy 
weather On the other hand, we see the house cat 


urled before the fit plac or under the kitchen stove 


| 


provide { milk and other food by its benefactor and 


caring little whether the rats and mice prosper or dic 


One investigator found that a pair of barn owls, whil 


least forty 


feeding their young in the nest, will capture at 
mice or other small rodents cach night \ single wild 
barn owl under observation for a period of ninety day 
consumed 837 animals and captured, but did not eat 
3600. more \ 


» an experiment, a half-grown barn owl 
was given all the mi 


it would eat. It swallowed eight 


one after another, and the ninth followed, all but its taal 
Within three hour the tail had di appeared and th 
owl was ready for a cond meal, which consist of 
four more mic 

Phe dict of the barn owl ts nearly one hundred percent 
heneficial in terms of man’s economy Ihe food habits 
of this bird, and all other ow] is casily and accurately 
its peculiar habic of ejecting stomach 
roosting sit After an owl ha aten 
h is digested and into the 
all hair, bone an lng tibl 

hap 1into an ¢ 

lrametet 

{ta moO 


ent 
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1 mole, and 1 hous parrow Another collection of 


2094 yx llets from several castern States yu Ide DONCS 


and fur of 4565 micc, rats, shrews, and moles Another 


lot from Pennsylvania contained 817 meadow mice, 2] 
house mice, | deer mice, 103 jumping mice, 6 othe: 
mice, 244 shrews, 31 barn rats, 31 moles, 40 
and 1 chickade« 


But, in contrast, the hous 


parrow 
1? starling 
Cat appears to be relatively 
harmful to other farm wildlife It has been estimated 
that the house cats in New England killed from 1,500,000 
to §,000,000 song and game birds cach year The loss 
of birds to cats in [Hlinots was placed at nearly 2,500,000 
and this destruction was estimated to exceed 3,500,000 


birds in the State of New York 22¢ 


During one study 
624 birds in on 


lay during summet These are the facts! The barn owl 


ats undet Constant ol servation kill { 


not only kills eight, ten, or more times as many mic 
and rats as the ordinary house cat, but it 
lestructive habits of the cat 

But how does the barn owl compare with traps and 
poisons in the control of small rodents? In cities, ther 
but to trap or poison rats and mic 


or to depend upon the dubious efforts of cats becau 


is no Other recours 


an be attracted into cities, and 


ordinarily, few owl 
few buildings are accessible to them. In small town 

ind on the farm or ranch, poisons and traps may | 

yuite effective in reducing the numbers of th 

but they are expensive sc, they may 

tock, and their effec ( is Only temporary 

many farmers poison their mice or rats and n forget 
them until they again become sufficiently abundant to 
attract attention Then, too, few farmers bother to 
attempt control of mice living in the fields, even though 
they may be doing as much or more damage 

living around the buildings. The barn ow] 


trary, exerts a constant pressure on the ri 


204 


A young barn owl prepares to swallow 

a meadow mouse. One biologist has 

described the barn owl as ‘the nonpareil 

of rat traps, never needing baiting; never 
having to be set.” 


populations, both in the buildings and tn the fields, and 


its work is absolutely free of charge and does not in any 
way cndanger poultry or other livestock. And, most 
important this method of control re¢ juires no time or 
effort on the part of the farmer after he has once pro 
vided a suitable nesting and daytime-roosting retreat 


| 


and has successfully established one or more pairs of 


owls in his barn or woodlot. As one biologist described 


it Th 


ne¢ ling | alting; 


barn owl 1s the nonpareil of rat traps, never 
never having to be set. It functions 
every day, winter and summer, from dusk to dawn, and 
it has a voracious appetut 
It is not difficult to attract these owls to a particular 
farm. Usually all the farmer needs to do is construct a 
nest-box inside the barn, or in one or more trees 
A Pennsylvania orchardist, hoping to alleviate mouse 
lamage to his fruit trees, placed a number of small nest 
boxes in the orchard and was rewarded by having 
thirteen to fourteen pairs of screech owls respond to his 
kindne He reported an appreciable reduction of mice 
There are three other winged helpers that can be re¢ 
ommended along with the barn owl as being effective 
agents in rodent control The screech owl and the 
sparrow hawk, which live almost entirely on mice and 
large insects and are recognized as being decidedly ben 
ficial to the agriculturalist, both nest in hollow trees 


{ 


but can be luced to use nest-boxes wired in trees. For 


these two birds, which are both small, the entrance 
hould be about three inches in diameter. The box 
hould be about sixteen to eighteen inches deep 
even to cight inches square, and the entrance hole 


at the top of the front panel just under 
vl. a similar box, but at | 
ighteen inches square, 1s adequat 


inch entran hole cut out 
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at the center is entirely satisfactory. The barn owl nest 
ing box or barrel should be securely fastened in the 
highest, darkest corner of the barn, or part way up ina 
good-sized tree. About two inches of shavings, saw 
dust, ground corn cobs, or other litter should be placed 
in the bottom of cach nest box 

Long-eared owls, which are almost equally as ben 
ficial as the barn owl, are partial to dense evergreen 
thickets A clump of pines, spruce, cedar, or cthiet 
conifer may harbor several of these small owls, and they 
Almost any farm 


has at least one untillable spot that could profitably b 


will prey upon the mice in the fields 


planted with evergreens 

There exists an unfortunate, deep-rooted prejudice 
against all hawks and owls that has been handed down 
from generation to generation through the centuries. It 
is sad, but true, that thousands of beneficial hawks and 
owls, including the four just described, are shot by the 
very people these birds are befriending. One barn owl 
may actually save, in the value of crops that would have 
been destroyed by rats and mice, an amount equivalent 
to the sale value of a large hog or steer. Yet, a farmer 
may carelessly and unthinkingly destroy, with a single 
shot from his rifle or shotgun, his opportunity for many 
dollars of additional profit 

Just by chance a farmer remarked to a friend that he 
had finally killed the owl which had been living itn his 
barn. The friend, a serious student of bird life, accom 


panied the farmer home with the hope that he could 


demonstrate the need for wildlife conservation. A care 
ful search of the barn turned up 85 pellets, and these 
were torn apart and analyzed while the farmer watched 
Within a few minutes, the skulls of 145 mice. §1 rats 
14 shrews, house sparrows, and 2 weasels had been 
separated from the hair and feathers The farmet 
chagrined and ashamed, took the owl down from wher 
he had nailed it on the barn door and buried it Chis 
man had learned a vitally important lesson, but it had 
cost the life of a bird whose net worth he had neve: 
before properly evaluated 

One of the great tasks of the future will be the educa 
tion of our rural population in differentiating between 
friend and enemy. With his own welfare at stake. is it 
not logical that a man devote a little time to the study 
of the native hawks and owls? The safest course to 
follow would be one altogether eliminating the indis 
criminate shooting of owls and hawks. It is almost a 
ertainty that any owl found inside a barn would be a 
barn owl, and every effort should be made to encourage 
it to stay instead of running to the house for a 
gun 

Perhaps a fortune awaits the enterprising individual 
who ts able successfully to rear barn owls for sale to 
intelligent agriculturalists willing to banish theit preju 
dices and accept the beneficial services of these hard 
working birds of prey, who, with their voracious app 
tites and fearless demeanor, have earned the title of ‘'the 
bese friends my n " 


» 4 ey 


farmer 


FIELD TRIP 


Since every season's time 1s brief 

Sut summer soonest done 

Let's loose the mind from stern b 
And let it steep in sun 

Where leaves wear ladybugs 11k 
And armored beetles mimic duel 
Here, shielded by the ruffled eds 
Of the grove's green shadou 
We'll watch the hawk upon hi 
The mower in his meadou 

And estimate the varted yield 


Each reaper garners from his 


We'll pond ron hou 
Unsheathes th vasp 
Or calculate the minut 


The ant has for } 


Debate if 9m pa 
Directs the jewel 


In} rit wisdom 
Without its taint 
Ind glimt per! 
Of iden 
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Ocean spray, mountain spray and Oregon plume are appropriate names for this shrub, with its foam-like 
clusters and cascades of flowers. Flat-top Lookout and Mt. Adams are in the background. 


A Lookout’s Flower Garden 


By ELLA E. CLARK 


Photographs by the author, unless otherwise credited 


Fe rwo summers, | was a park of several acres. Many times a day my duties of 


fire lookout for th | smoke detection took me through a grove of evergreen 
States Forest Service in th tres chiefly silver fir, Douglas fir, and western hem 
Cascade Mountains of south lock and through a small meadow It was colorful 
western Washington, about for weeks with red columbine, blue lupine, white candy 
twelve miles from Mt. Adams tuft and yarrow, yellow wall-flowers, and creamy littk 


During this time, the tlowers mariposa lilt 


of the mountains and the tlow The second summer I lived at 5425 feet altitude on a 


ers of the evergreen forests rocky promontory Phere the rocks had their special 


were My Constant Companions flowers, the densely wooded north wall had entirely 
and one of my chief sources of different ones, and the trail to the spring, passing over 


Mt. Adam 12,30 stones and through deep forest, was bordered by a com 


altitud stand about bination of rock and woodland 


plant In July, I fre 


saxty mile north of Mount quently counted from twenty to twenty-fiv. kinds of 


{ my canteens of water up the Stcc] 
} 


Hood and about forty miles blossoms as I carr 
White mariposa lilies 


south of Mount Rainiet lope, pausing now and then to get my breath and to 


dotted the meadows 
with creamy blossoms Vacationist ‘ I enjoy my surroundings 


] i ] 
national parks of When | was making my observation ntirely for my 


Glacier Mount Rainier, Olymps ater own pleasut » solit I did not know that the Mount 


or im the Mount Hood National be Adi are: ecial interest to botanist David 


} 


Vancouver Island, British Columbia, can many otanist for whom the Doug 


the hundred pect that bloomed near my lookout i I; ir an \ Known species of plants hav 


ron if they stay long cnough But Is; ant n nan KCUrs( into the region in 1825-2¢ 


lay, beginning with th arliest spring blo | C1 ( {oval Horticulcur: ciety of 
| 


lingering snowbanks an with the berrs ondon, | made | ( ( { veral month 


ening in the autumn rau 





horticulture from. th 


outh of me, and 


introduced to came mount 


the mountain top on which he s4 
1825 


blanketless night in September was, | think 


I was stationed 


Wilhelm Suksdort began 


than 


far from wher 


Fifty years later 


in the region and for more a half centur 


from his home in Bingen on the Columbia 


who was Asa Gray's assistant at Harvard tor a 


time, published, in European journals, accounts of 


{ this area. He 


Speck S found 1n 
herbariums of the 


estimated at 


new sent Sp Imecn 


most of the larg world and mad 


privat ollection 


30 OOO > pe imen It 


contains hundreds of species, most of them from th 


Mount Adams region 
Suksdorf found there nearly all the plants known to 


be on the other peaks of the Cascades, and, in addition 
many members of the Rocky Mountain flora, som« 
of the Sierra Nevada | species 


ana 
so far had not been found elsewhere His records show 


speci 
a few endemi that 
collected near both of my lookout stations and 
Bird Creek Meadows at th 
When I visited that natural 
| found Bird Creek Meadow 


a rival of the better known meadows on Mount Ratniet 


that he 
more frequently, in outh 
} Mount Adams 


flower garden one August 


ase of 


both in the profusion and in the variety of blossom 
Although I did not 


until the last week of June 


ascend to the lookout 


I really 


a snowdrift 


tation 


saw the early spring 


blossoms The first summet that remained 


at the edge of the forest until the middle of July pro 
vided m« 


not only with water for cleaning, but also with 


tiny yellow violets, blue anemones, and dainty whit 


in the forest a 
had 


only ad 


and-pink spring beauties. Farther ba 


few trilliums or wake robins bloomed where snow 


lingered long. The firse day of July I discovered 


yards from my cabin, a great bed of queen-cuy 


white saucers and golden centers gleaming 1 h 


forest As IL removed the twigs that almost 


hed, I did not wonder that DeWitt Clinton 


Twelve-thousand-foot Mt. Adams 
looms whitely from Cold Springs 
road. In the right foreground are 
the tall stalks of Indian 


basket grass Or sQuaWw 91rass 


flower 


with tinv leas 


Inters| fwith many diminu 


pink 


almost fairy-like in 


laintine Long, tratl 


ems carried leave ind 


log 


oms down logs and along 


ground This was the 


twintlower, of the honeysuc 


family It 1 
and Asta, a 


western and ea 


COMmMMOon in 
rope well as 

tern mountain 
of the United States. It is said 
tO hav hy na 
} 


favorite of the 


Otanist Linnaecu the yonu 


bears his nam Any tlower enthu 


a carpet of th KG blossoms 


hiny voryree ay and who | 
helrocrops f1 { am 
ing him 

On after 


mail on 


road to get my 
throughout July On 
kinnikinnt } Va 

Nn foliag 


oms, white or 


kinnike 


Northw J I th 


grou 


moral 


hellebore mn 
bloom 


last Who has not seen 
ristng from a mat of 
la not melled thers 


i ‘ awalil 


mul of mountain 
iw spring llowel! 
ording to my flower 
another trathing mat 


tf tiny 


inl ! tt foo 


1 for 





in the tanning of hides, and for smoki 


Arce 
Most of the plants mentioned 
of the 


summer I 


© far ar Oo! 


the northern mountain continent 


ower joys the first found only 


tains of the Northwest and le abundantly 


Coast Range of California That i 


 squaw pras lily or bear gras 


Xerophyllum tenax to the | 


pin as 


Otanist 


basket-maker whom I saw using it last summe 


Olympic Peninsula called it mountain gras 
Phe first spray in full bloom in my 
Fourth of July 


A pproximately two hundred stalk 


wer mi 
the 


the 


and | enjoyed them until th 
month 
at land 
ushes 

Those who have vi 1 Glacier Natuonal Park 
Mount Hood at th 


of 


one time perfectly Cay 1 with 
and young fir tre 
ite 
Rainier right time has 


nd 


or 


and handsome member the lily family 


| 


of the season and in the twilight of the fe 


blossoms clenched unsightly, grays 


But 


are If} ani 


fist at their best in alpine meadows, hut 


fragrant, creamy-white flowers cluster 


stalk 


ra 


tiny 


heavy which rises from two to five feet 


nest ot leave 


talk 1 


Ww hole 


The blossom-laden ps 


sometimes a foot long. Long stamen 


a feathery, graceful appearan i 


ot 


spray 
The 
slop Is spectac ular 


hi 


long 


its Siz massed effect hundreds on a 


} 
at 


like 
and pal 


leaves slender Ta out 


dark 
Ches« tough blades the 


WiITry i 


are yreen above vray 


Indian women have | 
with cedar bark in the weaving of baskets, hat 
cups and even water-tight utensil 
Phe Mount Hood and 
as plant quip-qurp, 
it in this pare of the 


Indians in the 


ar used to call che 
Douglas, who discovered 
He 
lesirable plant for cultivation 


able 


leaves, Douglas had four hats made by ar 


Mountains found it ‘‘very interesting 


and went to 


to secure its seeds and root: 


trouble 


» In 


208 


but on 


in th 


Indian basket er: wer 


From 


ng \ to take with 
of the 
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ingen 
the 
the | 


and ( 


nm riwe 
of ly 
moun Lewi 


in the a an import 
Col if] 
r, Le 

with ¢t 

ron cedar Dark 

ad 

vc end of 


bloomed 


rl 


tru On ] 


articl 


A Durin 


it th 


7 th lily fam 


} 
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{y { 


ound western ly 


In 


llow 


@) 


above ; spot 


rt with y 


as color 


ream 


] pit 


mountain 


two feet on the in 


ben ath ATAaAnce 


a} px 


ong used ndly chal 


| COUC hi 


s for cooking the if food 
Mount 


reported David 


Adam: 


Cascad 
a very 


consider 


Indian 
Another | 


} 
cn 


th 


lian girl sprin 


WIS 


he lea 


y my 


him back to London ‘‘as a good specimen 


lity of the natives 
r Lewis had already collected the plant 


Trail Rockies Both 


lark mention it frequently in their journals 


in the northern 


O1YO 


ant article of trade among the Indians of the 


1806, near the mouth of 


ibia In January 


recorded this observation of the Indians 
ves Their baskets were formed of 
grass so Closely interwoven with 
that they are watertight without the 
in 
ls of | 


Some of them are highly orna 
ar grass which they dye of 
of 


tran 


interweave In a great varicty 


louble purpose of holding thei 


the 


heads It for the 


ts that be 


aring their 1S con 


those bask« 


among 


on 


ar grass becom an 


the natives of the Columbia 


ond 


lelighted 


until 


ummer in the mountains, others of 


ily m From my arrival at the 


of the 


a characteristh 


middle August 


lach 


Wis 


ted me everywhere in Open, grassy 


little cream-colored flower 
lark dot 


known as 


m ctions thes 
of each 
be 
to th 


called 


lown 


rs and a at the bas 


1 sepal lilies 


sCCM« { 


are Maripo a 


rfli or it 
Adams 
ause of th 
But 


ot 


butt 
Mount 
} 


ars I 


SO 


area they ar 


1c ( soft, furry 
r general 


heeked 


three petals in thei 


they always remind mc round 


Iren playing in the grass 


| 


understand, brought 


After 


cele) 


asily 


Utah 
Ih: 


woul 


in 
the Indian 
for 1, this lily 

of 


the Stat 


here —-became ‘‘a symbol 


and later be 


spe 


am 


some ies Of Calochort 


aci¢es 


ily bore, was conspicuous down 


g, where groups of them made tall thickets 
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Wild lilac or buckbrush, Ceanothus, is a shrub 
four to fifteen feet high, covered in June with 
soft, flu#y plumes of white or pale blue 


The glacier lily was one of David Douglas’ dis- 
coveries in the Cascades in 1826; he thought 
it ‘‘an exceedingly beautiful plant.” 

> 


Alpine phlox grows above timber line with 

pinkish lavender flowers. It is often found in 

mats over rocks, the blossoms almost hiding the 
needle-like leaves. 

bm 


They are coarse plants, taller than the average adult 


with heavy stalks and large heavily ribbed boat 
shaped leaves Around the upper part of the stalk, for 
twelve inches or more, cluster pale green blossoms about 
one inch across They smell like watermelon rind 
preserve 

According to Leslic Haskins, in his Wild Flowers of 
the Pacific Coast, the Indians of the Northwest tell much 
in their tribal legends about the magical powers of th 
false hellebor« They carried its root as a charm against 
skookums, or evil spirits. While hunting seals at night 
they would protect themselves from a sea-monster by 


chewing a picce of hellebore root and spitting it upon 


the water; the monster would immediately lisappear 


During periods of drought, hellebore was thrown, with 

proper ceremony, upon the water, to bring rain. It even 

had the powcr to bring i ack life to people who had been 
| 


swallowed whole by a monster and whose skeletons had 


later been recovered. It may easily be imagined that 


for April, 1957 


false hellebore was indeed ‘‘good medicine 
Less showy, and to me much prettier members 
of the lily family, are the yellow glacier lily and 


by the botcan 


the white avalanche lily, known 
ical name krythroninm The yellow species was 
one of David Douglas’ discoveries along the 
upper Columbia River in 1826. He called it an 
exceedingly beautiful plane’ and made not 
Omit not to procure seeds and roots of such 
a desirable plant 

Both lilies were blooming along the cratl to 
Steamboat Lookout as | rode up on horseback 
in late June. One day in early July the whit 
petals and orange-yellow centers of numerous 
avalanche 


down the wooded north slope of the mountain 


lilies beckoned to me, as I peered 


down to them with my camera and hooked 
Hundreds of 


blossoms gleamed among pairs of leaves Itk 


myself around a small tree trunk 


beneath small trees and shrul 

When the nodding buds have fully 

graceful flowers measure about three 

and the pure white petals trp back to dis 
orange-colored markings in a scalloped pattern at 


The anthers are orange-yellow and the pl til 


these are among the 


cade natural gardens | 
Douglas tatement in his Of Men and 


Mountains that the sight of 10 or 20 acres of avalam he 


} 


in bloom 1s breath-taking In the Olymp: 


Mountains last immer, | saw great beds of them at the 


{ge of snowdrifts in early August, so. 


that all passers-by stopped to admire A related speci 


xquisitely lovely 


with smaller bloss 5 IS known to easterners as 


llow dogtooth viol adder tonpguc leet tongue, and 
lamb's tongue 


[he natural rock continued on page 218 
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The Great Invasion 


By MOULTON B. SMITH 
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Scientists at the California Institute of Technol gy 
a sunflower plant. A healthy plant is on the right The tumors can be removed and cul 


Ad 


By CHARLES NORMAN 



































Division of Biology, study tumors on 


tured ina che mical medium for further stu ly At the left massive plant tumors under 


examination at the University of Pittsburgh where a study ot plant cancer 1s supported - 
by the American Cancer Society 


A GARDEN IS a Dr. Philip R Vhit who heads the t tum 
om thing irch team at tl 1c} m= Memorta I itor 
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Nature IN THE Sky 


By SIMONE DARO 
GOSSNER 
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To use this map hold it before youina vertical position and turn it until the direction of the compass that you wish to face 
Then, below the center of the map, which is the point overhead, will be seen the constellations visible 
in that part of the heavens. Times, Apr. 1,9 p.m., Apr. 15, 8 p.m., Apr. 30, 7 p.m., Standard Time 


is at the bottom 


The Moon and the Poet 


From the sails the dew did drip 
lll clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned Moon, with one bright star 


Within the nether up 


These lovely lines belong to ‘’The Rime of the Ancient 


Mariner 
standpoint, they are a compact little gem of descriptis 


lew did 


by Samucl Taylor Coleridge From a literary 


writing, from the clever alliteration of ‘the 
Inp to the vivid picture of the rising moon Astro 


nomically, and with all due respect to their author 


they are nothing less than a monstrosity 


After the shooting of the albatro th hip has 


traveled south and ts now in tropical water This 1 


intimated by the short duration of twilight described 


in the lines 


The Sun's rim dips; the stars rush out 


At one stride comes the dark 


In the trop. the crescent of the moon appears hort 
zontal. There is thus a left and a right tip, but certainly 
no ‘‘nether’’ on Worst of all is the notion of the star 
within th escent The latter 1s all one sees of the 
moon because it is the only part illuminated by the sun 
of the moon 1s always present although in 

refore no star could be seen inside the cre: 

lark portion of the moon's surface hides that 

ky This 1s only one instance of a classi 

rror, which may even be found on the Turkish flag! 
Chere 1s possibly one more error in the poem Th 
ontext 1s a little vague in this respect, but so much 
happens in ory after the moon has risen, that onc 
would ; s¢ in the first half of the night If 
this was tl it could not possibly have been horned 
at all had to be either full or at least gibbous At 
this point, | is give the author the benefit of the 


doubr, and ly pretend that the dew did drip for 
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at least six hours after sunset Or could it? 

A contemporary of Coleridge, the Rev. Charles Wolfe, 
is also responsible for a boner involving the moon. This 
one, however, is not obvious from the context. In ‘'The 
Burial of Sir John Moore at Corunna’™’ he writes 

We buried him darkly, at dead of night, 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light 

The British armies were defeated by Napoleon at Corun 
na, Spa.n (or more properly La Coruna), on January 16, 
1809. Sir John Moore was killed while covering the 
retreat of the British to their ships, 
and was buried in the ramparts of 
the city before dawn on January 17 
New Moon had occurred near mid- 
night, Greenwich Time, on the night 
before the battle. The moon was 
thus less than two days old at the 
time of the burial. The thin cres- 
cent would have been nearly im 
possible to see because of its proxim- 
ity to the sun, and, in any case, it 
would have risen about an hour after 
sunrise. No wonder that moonbeam 
was struggling: It was coming from 
the other side of the moon. In a 
curved path, too. 

A few years later, in May 1841, 
The Graham's Lady's and Gentleman's 
Magazine, of Philadelphia, published 
a story entitled “‘A Descent into the 
Maelstrom" by Edgar Allan Poe. It 
was soon to become one of his best 
known tales, often quoted in anthol- 
ogies. Itis unquestionably a master- 
picce of suspense by a master of that 


art. The story, of course, is purely fictional. The grip 


ping account of the descent into the abyss willfully de 


fies the law of gravitation, a fact with which I do not 
intend to quarrel. But, in order to lend it an aura of 
authenticity, Poe sprinkles the narrative with detailed 
references to the date and place of the event, and —-wox 
betide him—to the position of the moon. Mr. P. forgot 
to check his facts and here the fun began 

The date was July 10, the place was ‘‘close to th 
Norwegian coast—1in the sixty-eighth degree of latitud 

As the ship approached the Maelstrom, the skip 

per looked up and saw the full moon ‘‘nearly overhead, ”’ 
lighting everything ‘‘with the greatest distinctness 
A little later he looked at his watch ‘‘by the moonlight 
As he finally made it to port, ‘‘the full moon was set 
ting radiantly in the west 

The fact 1s that on July 10 the sun will nor set at all 
at latitude 68N 


and certainly no need of moonlight by which to read 


There is no night, nor even twilight 
one's watch Furthermore, at the same latitude, an 
object seen nearly overhead will never set, radiantly or 
otherwise; it will never even come close to the horizon 
Finally, a full moon in the middle of July would be 


somewhere between 19 and 26 degrees south of the 
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TO THE MOON 


Queen of Heaven, fair of face, 
Undefiled by alien feet; 
Where the sun's untrammeled heat 
Meets the cold of outer space, 
Soon no more the Queen of Night, 


Fo your conquest 15 in sight 


Soon the blueprints wall be mad 
Drawn with patience and with skall 
And our gleaming rockets will 
Hurtle upwards unafraid 
Raise your ramparts, Moon, for Man 


Will assault them if he can 


Then the starships, fire-impelled, 
Will come flashing through your sky 
Men like Gods will soon defy 

Any threat your craters held 

And your world of pits and scars 

Points the pathway to the stars 


celestial equator, so that it would barely rise above the 
horizon at latitude 68N, and in some years it would not 
rise at all 

As the story ends, the skipper 1s picked up by some 
fishermen. ‘‘I told them my story —-they did not believe 
it. [now tell ic to you; and I can scarcely expect you to 
put more faith in it than did the merry fishermen of 
Lofoden That old moon gave him away, that is why 

The following paragraphs arc intended as a_ brief 
primer for poets, everywhere, who discovered that Moon 
rimes with June, and never looked any 
further into its other peculiarities 

The moon at first quarter reaches 


about 6 P.M 


local standard time, and sets a 


the meridian at 
round midnight The full moon 
reaches the meridian at about mid 
night; it rises in the cast approxi 
mately at sunset and sets in the west 
approximately at sunrise. The moon 
at last quarter rises around midnight 
and reaches the meridian at about 
6 A.M 


cannot see, is on the meridian at 


The new moon, which one 


noon, rising and setting with the sun 

All this is derived from the fact 
that the new moon lies in the dire¢ 
tion of the sun, while the full moon 
is in the part of the sky directly op 
posite from the sun The moon at 
first quarter 1s ninety degrees (or 
“one quarter of the sky to the east 
of the sun, while the moon at last 
Alice Lightner quarter 1s ninety degrees to the west 

of the sun 

For that reason, a crescent moon can never be sccn 
rising or setting with the sun. If the moon rises after 
sunset but before midnight, its phase 1s somewhere be 
tween full and last quarter, and it will appear gib 
bous. Conversely, if the moon rises after midnight, 
but before sunrise, its phase 1s between last quartet 
and new, and it will be crescent-shaped 

If, at our latitudes, one sees a crescent moon in the 
first half of the night, it is a waxing moon and has to be 
in the western sky, because it will set before midnight 
Similarly, a crescent moon seen in the last half of the 
night is a waning moon and has to be tn the eastern sky 
because it will not reach the meridian until after sunrise 
midnight as used here must 


be taken somewhat loosely because the standard time, 


The terms ‘noon’ and 
or zone time, by which we live may differ by as much as 
half an hour from the true local time, and also because 
in general, the exact phase will not occur precisely when 
the moon 1s on the local meridian 

In describing the appearance of the moon, one must 
remember also that it receives its light from the sun 


Therefore, the illuminated side of the moon 


surface 18 
always that nearer the sun. For the same reason, the 
cusps (or tips, as Coleridge calls ‘continued on page 215 
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Nature IN THE SCHOOL 


By E. LAURENCE PALMER 


Schoolrooms 
in Spring 


rs follow tit Uy 


the territory claimed by 


ird? If the fo they may give 


cir pupils understand 


ling of the 


rritorial concept and whether it 


to birds, wild mammals, or 
among men The counter 
most international, national 
local problems can usually | 
id in the behavior of natural 
things in your schoolroom. In th 
pring that behavior is often most 


mphati Do not pa uy} th O} 


Orcunicty 


The poet's thoughts 
My pe riend 


at any 

ar it may 
\rizona in April 
Nova Scotia 

1, asl hav 

is learning 
foing what 

you may | 

to apply thi 
ll be in your 


may | thi 


ymnoribu 

mi who ha 
photography enthusiast 
aring a ph TO 
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Maybe, 


day, some of the youngsters in your 


son and each year some 
today may write like Ed 
Teale, draw like Ed Sawyer, edit like 
Dick Westwood verse lik« 


Be yan used to 


SC he ¢ )| 


write 
Eleanor write, Of 
take pictures the way Frank Rice 1s 
taking them, and plans to take them 
for the rest of his life. I believe that 
all of these friends of mine, working 
in entirely different fields, are whole 
somely happy and most useful citi 
zens. I know them too well to think 
otherwise, and I like to think that 
you can develop similar individuals 
among some of the squirmers in your 
classroom this spring if you only 
give them the chance to be prou 1 of 
living in your town, attending your 


school, having you teach them and 


living in peace and harmony with 


their neighbors, however broadly 


we may wish to interpret the realm 


of neighbors , ¢ 


Moon 


Continued from page 213 


them) always point away from th 


sun, and the line joining the cusps 1 


perpendicular to the line joining th 


| 


centers of the sun and moon This 


in th where the sun 


rises and sets 


is why trop 
almost vertically, the 
horiz 


crescent moon appears mm arly 


ontal 


In the month of April, Full Moon 
will occur on April 14, and New 
Moon on April 29 

An annular eclipse of the sun will 
take place on April 29 
United States, it will b 


In the con 
tinental 
visible only as a tiny partial eclipse 
just before sunset, in the northwest 
ern States \ 
had in Alaska 

Mercury, in Pisces, and 
Arics 


evening tal 


better view may b 


later in 
nin the west as an 


hour and 


will be 
setting on 
forty-five minutes after the sun on 
April 15 

Venus 1s too close to the sun for 
observation 

Mars, 1n 
vening star 
on \pril 15 


Jupiter, in Leo, will be up 


Taurus, will stall be an 
etting about 11 P.M 


in the 
ast at sunset, passing south at about 
10 P.M., and 
about 4 A.M 

Saturn In 


found 


tting in th 


Ophiuchu will 


northeast of Antares It will 


southeast at about ] 5 


will be low in th 


ri in the 
P.M 
sky at 3 A.M. and will be still in 


the southwest at dawn 


outhern 
Ic will pass 
one third of one degre outh of th 


moon on Aj ril 18 
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‘Tree Farms 
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C. A. Gillett 
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Inc. of Washington, D( ponsor 
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In passing the four-million-acre mark 
Florida ha 

cag although Mississippr con 


tinues to lead 


managing director of 


national [1 Farm program 
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in number of tree farm 
certified Four new St: joing 
the program during 
Connecticut, Vermon 


and Indiana 
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SHANTY BOAT 


A novel holiday 
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through the tropical Everglades country 
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THE Nature CAMERA 


By EDNA HOFFMAN EVANS 


LAS! MONTH 


More about DESCRIBED 
““Kodaktown” | 


considerabl 


tail my tour of 
.odak Park in Rochester, N. Y 
This month I want to continue with 
more points of interest to the camera 
fan in that city wher photogray hy 


lu (try 


is such an important in 

First, let me point out that my 
Visit was not an official one and my 
tour was not anything super 
designed for visiting ‘brass 
rived under my own power, went 
through like any other summer tour 
ist, and departed therefrom with no 
flurry or fanfare Thus | know that 
anyone who 1s interested can expect 
the same friendly, courteous treat 
ment if and when he chooses to visit 
the Eastman plants 

Kodak Park is only one of five 
Eastman plants located in Rochester 
The other four include the Camera 
Works where Kodak, Brownic, and 
Cine-Kodak cameras K odascop« pro 
jectors, and other photograph 
equipment and accessories are made; 
the Hawk Eye Works concerned 
with the production of lenses, light 
filters, special optical equipment 
Recordak equipment and related a 
cessorics; the Distillation Products 
Industries for the manufacture of 
high vacuum products; the Navy 


Constant research in laboratories like 
this one in Rochester make today's 
photographic advancements. 
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Ordnance Department 
the production 
quipment al 

where the company 


general offi are 10% 


Camera manufacture 


Of the latter four list 
only the Camera Works 1s readily 
acct ible to the casual visitor Her 
as at Kodak Park, regular tours ar 
luled and visitors are welcom 
A tour through the Camera Work 
acquaints the visitor with the steps 
in the manufacture of a Camera, just 
as the tour at Kodak Park shows him 
the processes involved in making 
film and photographic papet 

Ihe Camera Works, located at 40 
Plymouth Avenue, actually consists 
of cight major buildings of six or 
even storics each, covering an area 
of two city block Insid the 
buildings several thousand workers 
are employed Here, also, som 
3500 machines perform 900 different 
kinds of mechanical step: 
the process of turning out 2,‘ 
separate parts. These parts gi 

mak up of approximately SOK 

lifferent kinds of photograph good 
including 35 camera models, plus 
slide projectors, 8mm and 16mm 
movie cameras and motion picture 
projectors, as well as othet types of 
professional apparatus and photo 
graphic accessorics 

Workmanship ts a watchword her« 
and standards are high Products 


are tested and 


inspected at every ste] 
in the manufacturing and assembling 
processes. Indeed, one out of every 
seven production employees at the 
Camera Works 1s a product inspector 

Cameras have changed greatly 
since 1888, ehe year in which George 
Eastman introduced his No. 1 Kodak 
camera. That rectangular black box 
was a simple affair in Comparison to 


our complicated modern cameras, 


some of which have as many as 800 
lifferent pieces. Present day camera 
operation differs, too. Eastman mat 
keted his first cameras with the 
slogan ‘‘You press the button, we 
do the rest.’" Each of those first 


These silver ingots play an important 
role in the production of photo emul- 
sions. Kodak uses 12 tons of silver a 
week in its photographic materials 


Kodaks was loaded with film enough 
for 100 pictures. When all the roll 
had been exposed the amateur photog 
rapher sent his camera back to the 
company, where the film was de 
veloped and the pictures were printed 
Then the camera was reloaded and 


returned to its ownet 


Laboratory facilities 


The present ‘ay Camera Works 
has complete labo.wtory facilities 
for experimental and developmental 
work. First in the line of production 
of a new camera model comes the 
designing anu planning. Sales and 
engineering experts confer with the 
de signers and, as the model deve lops 
plans are drawn for cach part that 
will go into the finished camera 

From drawing board to tooling 
room is a big step, with numerous 
tools and production processes in 
volved. For example, an average 
of four tools is needed to produce 
every one of the 135 different types 
of parts that go into the Kodak 
Signet 35 camera Materials for 
these parts include steel, brass, 
aluminum, and plastics—all drawn 
from well-filled stock rooms that 
are essential parts of the Camera 
Works 

Lenses for the cameras are made at 
the company’s Hawk Eye Works, a 
portion of the Eastman empire not 
open to ordinary visitors. The lens- 
making process 1s a highly technical 
one Since 1939 the Hawk Eye 
Works has been producing a type of 
glass that is made without sand 
Chis was a revolutionary accomplish- 
ment since, before that time, all the 





best optical glasses contained sand 


The new ‘‘rare clement glass’’ con 


materials as barium, 


and 


tains such 


and the 


light-bending 


tantalum lanthanum, 


end result 1s greatet 


power than was previously obtain 


able trom optical glass 


Mass lens production 


Lenses ar ground not one at a 


time, but in groups They are im 


l 


half-circl 
reminds one of the 


bedded in a form 


( ompound 


shaped 
that 


eve of some giant insect In this 


form the lenses are ground, polished 
skilled cx 


they are 


and inspected by highly 


perts As a final step 


Lumenized with 
] 250 “ \ 
fluoride 


coated, or 
microscopic layer 


inch) of magnesium 


menizing cuts down on reflections 


in and from the lens and permits 


more light to pass through the len 
to the sensitiz film inside the cam 
ra The result is greater detail 


| 


greater Clarity, and more color purity 


In pictures The lumenizing pro 


was first introduced in 1938 
When th lense arriv at th 


Work 


ly lin 


(Camera they go into th 


assem to join the other 


and onc by One In 
skill 1 ass 


ar | ut tope ther 


mbles th 


camera is assembled 


ready for the final tests and the rigid 


Inspections that it must pass befor 
it can be cleared for packaging and 
| 


shipment to a dealer somewhere 


think, a fine 
on American enterprise and ingenuity 
Kodak 
hobby 


tremendous 


Ir is, | commentary 


to note the growth of the 
from a one 
back in the ‘80's 
combination of production distribu 


industry man 


to the 


tion, and research that it ts today 


Great changes 
Not 


change s that have taken | lace in the 


everyone realiz the great 
picture-taking process, nor are they 
of the 


which camera 


multitudinous 


film, and 


aW ar¢ Ways In 


| hotog 


raphy influenc our lives For a 


good bird ) \ view of th past 
‘ 


present, and future of photography 


no visit to Rochester would be com 


plete Georg 


without a stop at th 
Eastman Home at 900 East Avenu 
This 1s the >) 


mansion 


room Georgian-sty!] 
Eastman buile for himself 


and his mother in Sin 


MENTION 


Eastman art collection 

Here 
man’s art collection of old masters 
like Sir Joshua Reynolds, Frans Hals 
and Van Dyck, 
follow step by step the development 
Numerous 


levices are On 


in addition to viewing East 


Rembrandt one may 


of photography early 


camera models and 
display, along with samples of thet 
products There, too, one may sc« 
the original Kodak, as well as 
present-day camera models 
Moving into th 
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Nature AND THE MICROSCOPE 


By JULIAN D. CORRINGTON 
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three basal cells The larvae re- 
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You give your family the best of everything . . . 
all-day outings in the car, maybe a movie after, and 
then a soda to top it all off. There’s really nothing 
you wouldn’t do to make your family happy. 

And if you could help make them safe. . . safe 
against cancer, you’d do that too, wouldn’t you? 
And fast. Well, you can help. The American Cancer 
Society needs your dollars right now. It needs them 
for research, which is making important gains 
against the killer. For education, which gives every- 


: How about treating your family to 
a better chance against cancer ? 


one life-saving facts about cancer. For service, which 
aids and comforts the stricken. 

Don’t skip the treats that make life pleasant for 
the family. But don’t skip the chance to strike back 
at a disease that threatens them. Match the cost of 
that next outing with a check to the American 
Cancer Society. That’s the most worth-while treat 
you could give! Send your check to “Cancer” in 
care of your local Post Office today. 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





